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OUR CHRIST 


'T know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the God-head be; 
I only know the Manger Child 
Has brought God’s life to me. 


I know not how the Calvary’s Cross 
A world from sin could free ; 

I only know its matchless Love 

Has brought God’s love to me. 


AAA 


I know not how that Joseph’s Tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery ; 

I only know the Living Christ, 

Our Immortality. 


IAA 


In a contest held by the Hymn Society of New York City, 
this hymn, written by the Rev. Harry Webb Ferrington, class of 
1913, Theological School in Harvard University, received the 
first prize. It has been set to music by Henry Lowell Mason of 
the Mason and Hamlin Company, Boston. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Monday morning Ministers’ 
Meeting was held at Headquarters on 
Noy. 29. President Hadley presided and 
Dr. Clarence Guy Robbins, of Lawrence, 
Mass., led the devotional service. Those 
present were: Messrs. Coons, Bissell, 
Brush, Stevens, Nichols, Huntley, F. W. 
Perkins, Raspe, Leighton, H. H. Hoyt, 
Lobdell, Lee, Eaton, Haynes, Marshall, 
Titus, Ayres, Milburn, Conklin, Cardall, 
Sprague, van Schaick, Walker, Etz, Vos- 
sema, Roblin, Patterson, Polk, Spoerl, 
Gilcreast of Methuen, Donald Hoyt, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Freeman, Miss 
Shedd, Mrs. Titus, Miss Earle, Miss Kirk, 
Mrs. van Schaick and Mrs. Lindsay. 

President Hadley read a resolution drawn 
up by the Boston Federation of Churches 
and addressed to the newspapers of the 
community, requesting a more discrim- 
inating attitude toward crime news by the 
press. Mr. Hadley appointed Rev. H. H. 
Hoyt of Waltham and Dr. George E. 
Leighton of Somerville a committee to 
consider this resolution. At the same time 
he appointed a House Committee, made 
up of Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Mrs. John van 
Schaick, and Dr. Harold Marshall, to 
confer about making the meeting place for 
the ministers more convenient and ade- 
quate. 

President Hadley introduced Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, the speaker of the morn- 
ing, as “one who goes as our representa- 
tive to the city of Washington.” “On be- 
half of our constituency in New England,” 
he said, “I want to pledge him ovr loyal 
support. It is a good symptom that we 
are sending one of our strongest men into 
a strategic position. We are sorry to see 
him go, but we must be glad that the 
Universalist Church has dared to under- 
take this national project.” 

Dr. Perkins began by explaining that 
he was not going to make a formal address. 
“T realize,” he said, “that such a remark is 
usually the prelude to an address that a 
man has not given any thought to. He 
trusts that the informality which sur- 
rouncs the vacuum will be so much more 
attractive than the pomposity with which 
the vacuum is usually surrounded that his 
hearers will consider it a suecess. I assure 
you, on the contrary, that I have put some 
thought on what I am going to talk about. 
I have come here in a frankly personal 
mood. I feel that I want to share my 
reasons for undertaking this new work 
with you, my professional brethren and 
associates in a common task. It is as a 
representative of you and of the entire 
church that I have accepted this task. 
Only something which seemed to me of 
tremendous importance would have in- 
duced me to sever the connections which 
have grown so precious to me.” 

Dr. Perkins then went on to describe 
some of his personal perplexities at the 
time he made the decision to go to Wash- 


-upon which he had come to rely. 


ington, and the motives which had led 
him to make such a tremendous change. 
He spoke of the fine attitude of the Lynn 
board of trustees, who had shown them- 


selves capable of realizing the relation of ° 


the problem to the denomination at large, 
and he alluded to that deep undercurrent 
of loyalty and friendliness in his parish 
“In the 
twenty-two years that I have been in 
Lynn,” he said, “I have managed to gain 
from my associates such a degree of 
affection as one born a Bostonian—a 
great limitation—-can command.” 

“My friends in Lynn feel,’’ he explained, 
“that I have an opportunity to give the 
denomination great service, the denomina- 
tion in which I was born and which my 
ancestors helped to build. This is in their 
judgment the greatest single opportunity 
which will come in this generation to ad- 
vance the interests of the Universalist 
Church and the principles for which it 
stands. I have been amazed at the un- 
erring accuracy with which the men of my 
board of trustees sensed the significance of 
this thing. ‘We are not so much losing 
a minister,’ they say to me, ‘as gaining a 
church.’ 

“T have had twenty-two years of ideally 
happy association in the Lynn church. 
A story is told of Joseph Choate that 
when asked who he would rather be if he 
couldn’t be himself, he replied, ‘Mrs. 
Choate’s second husband.’ And I can say 
that next alter being the minister of the 
Lynn church I should like to be my own 
successor. He is the only man I shall 
envy. 

“So often a man begins to emphasize 
the importance of work with which he is 
connected only aiter he has made that 
connection, that I want to say now that 
my conception of the importance of this 
Washington enterprise antedated any 
thought of my association with it. What 
it might mean to the world as the most 
advantageous situation from which to 
spread our doctrine captured my imaginc- 
tion. But the Washington Memorial 
must be a representative church. If it 
does not become the focal point in which 
the genius of the Universalist Church 
expresses itself it will be a failure. It will 
be my task to see that it does. As I sense 
it the genius of Washington is that every- 
thing in Washington is representative. 
Its ramifications run out.to all parts of 
the country, and this aspect is growing. 
The new fifty million dollar project for 
public buildings in Washington means that 
your money and my money will go into 
those buildings. We here in Massachu- 
setts have a right of ownership in public 
buildings in Washington. From now on, 
more than ever before, whatever projects 
go on there will be regarded as a matter of 
concern to the entire American people. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership ~f His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as contaislme 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for six. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profess<«d. 


Editorial 


THE CHRISTMAS LEGENDS 


F all the stories of miraculous events which are 
said to have happened when Jesus was born 
have to be rejected as history, must we lose faith 

in Jesus as our Supreme Leader and Master? 

We do not think so. To us, it seems as if people 
have been badly taught when such a thing happens. 

Many beautiful old stories have been handed down 
about the songs of the angels, the shepherds and the 
magi, stars which left their places in the heavens, 
and cattle which bowed their heads before the infant 
Jesus. 

An increasing number of people are asking how 
these things could have happened. In a scientific 
age, they can not accept as true such violations of the 
majestic uniformity of nature. : 

To them we suggest three things. First: That 
the authority of Jesus does not depend upon the 
literal accuracy of any story about how he came into 
the world. His life, his teaching, his sublime death, 
his perpetual presence, are ours no matter how he 
originated. We can not destroy the force of what hap- 
pened on Calvary by any speculation about what 
actually happened at Nazareth or Bethlehem. 

Second: If he came into the world in a natural 
way, he is much more an example for us than if he 
could be proved to be a supernatural being. It 
means little to us to have a god resist temptation. It 
means everything to have a man live a triumphant 
life like Jesus. 

The masses of struggling men, if they really 
understood the question, would not want one iota 
of the bare truth of Bethlehem glossed over by any 
tradition, no matter how beautiful. Too well they 
know poverty and pain. Too well they understand 
what it means to have no place to lay one’s head. 
Too many mothers can testify to what it means to go 
down into the valley of shadows for a new life, even 
with the best doctors and nurses to help. 

The story of the birth of Jesus does not lose, but 
it gains significance and meaning, the closer we get to 
the stable and the manger, to oxen which went on 
munching without any regard to what was happening 
to the poor woman who, in her weariness and anxiety, 
had lain down there for the night. 

Third: The stories of miracle and the legends 
which grew up about Jesus are not to be lightly re- 


garded. In themselves they testify to the influence he 
exerted on his contemporaries. They do not tell 
such things about weaklings. The nobler the life, the 
surer it is to have loving disciples insist that miracle 
attended it. 

The Christmas stories are beautiful and they 
are full of truth. 

We need not apologize for using them in song, 
in poetry, in the Christmas sermon. 

But faith in our Master does not rest on our 
ability to prove that these legends are history traced 
by the finger of God. 


* ok 


THE COMING OF THE SNOW 


\HOSE who have to turn out at night to fight 
snow on the railroads, and keep the highways 
of travel open, do not think of it in quite the 

same way as the poet in his cozy chamber watching 
the witchery and beauty of swirling flakes. Both 
views are important. The snow is a danger and a 
difficulty. It demands each year its toll of life. It 
takes brawn to hurl it back and brain to circumvent it. 
Railroads and highway departments spend millions 
in our country every winter on snow removal. 

And yet the snow is worth all it costs and more. 
Economically it saves millions of dollars worth of 
crops from the bitter cold, making for them a warm 
blanket which the zero weather can not penetrate. 

Hsthetically it serves us also. There are few more 
beautiful sights in nature than a snow storm. In his 
“Wirst Snowfall’? Lowell gave us a few lines which 
people who know our northern winters never forget: 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


We may think that we do not like winter, but 
when those accustomed to it go where it never comes, 
they find out how much they miss it. There is a 
beautiful ministry in the alternation of seasons. It 
bathes us in a needed change. It suggests the in- 
finite variety of nature. 


The lives of those who are fighting the storm are 
enlarged if they will let themselves think a bit about 
its beauty and goodness. 

The lives of those who see the poetry of it are 
enlarged if they let themselves think a bit about the 
prose and those who are writing it. 

And those who rejoice in the light and warmth 
which they wrest out of the vastness of the storm 
will never see that light and warmth in its true pro- 
portions until they open their hearts and send candles 
and glowing embers into the homes where bitter cold 
and hunger force their way unbidden. 


* * 


MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS, has a Uni- 
versalist church and Sunday school which 
surprise people brought into contact with 

them for the first time. 

In a few brief years the Sunday school has jumped 
up from an average attendance of 140 to an average 
attendance around 200. Victor Friend has a class 
of fifty young men. They go off to school and college 
and to other cities for business, but the supply keeps 
up. Mrs. Friend as adviser of the ‘““Council’’ made up 
of two delegates from every class, and as a teacher, is 
rendering able service. Mr. Roop, a keen able business 
man with many calls on his time, thinks it worth his 
while to serve his country and humanity by putting 
energy into this project as superintendent. The Sun- 
day school is not the last thing to be considered, it is 
the first thing. The good people teaching and helping 
are not the merely “goody, goody,” but “‘the good 
for something.”” Mr. Goldthwaite, chairman of the 
board of trustees, and his colleagues loyally backup 
their associates engaged in this work, and the chair- 
man of the board is the teacher of a class. 

Things are bound to go when such a spirit pre- 
vails and such an attitude is taken. 

* * 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND REVOLUTION 


VEN the most determined pessimist will have 
to admit that the world is making some progress, 
when he considers how revolutions used to be 

handled and how they are handled to-day, at least in 
Great Britain. 

The recent agreement reached in the Imperial 
Conference in London is one of the most momentous 
events in British history. Frank H. Simonds says 
that “it supplies one of the most striking examples of 
the fashion in which the Briton achieves revolution by 
evolution.” 

For all intents and purposes when ratified it will 
make Canada, Australia, South Africa, Newfoundland, 
New Zealand and Ireland independent nations, bound 
to Great Britain only by the fact that all have a com- 
mon king. The British Parliament, for example, 
will have nothing to say about Canadian legislation. 
As the King has long since ceased to exercise a veto 
power, his continued relation to British dominions 
will be nominal. The British Empire in law, as it has 
been for some time in fact, will become a Common- 
wealth of Nations, or a League of Nations. 

Just how it will work out nobody can say. Most 
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of these- members of the Commonwealth will find 
practical matters uniting them more closely to nations 
nearer by which are not in the Commonwealth. Yet 
sentiment is a mighty factor. And sentiment un- 
hampered by the irritations inevitable under the old 
system may make the Commonwealth a more united 
group than the old Empire. 

There hardly can be two minds about the vision 
and statesmanship of British leaders who have effected 
such great changes without jar or struggle, and, in 
doing it, have added to the sum total of international 
understanding and good-will. 

* * 


THE Y.P.C.U. IN ACTION 


HE Young People’s Christian Union in action is 
as cheering a sight as a Universalist can look 
upon. Especially in states like Massachusetts, 

where the Union is well organized and where there is 
the inspiration of numbers, it seems to us that every 
pastor and parish ought to make an effort to put young 
people in touch with this vital and growing organiza- 
tion. The State Board meets regularly. Once a year, 
local presidents are invited to attend a typical meet- 
ing of the Board, hear the reports, get first hand 
knowledge of the problems the Board is struggling 
with, and make suggestions. The astonishing thing 
is the number that come. The cheering thing is the 
caliber of those who are serving our church in these 
positions. Then at New Year’s time there is held a 
two or three day State-Get-together, this year with 
the Woonsocket people. 

This state organization, it will be remembered, 
pushed through the project for a summer outing 
camp which was maintained last year, with the help 
of the W. N. M. A., at the Clara Barton Home. 

We are impressed with the high sense of re- 
sponsibility felt by these young people, the seriousness 
with which they take their work, the efficiency they 
show at it and their ability to relax and have a good 
time when work is done. 

They can’t have too many good times for us. 
We like to think of them coming up to the full respon- 
sibility of manhood and womanhood with some of their 
happiest memories associated with the church. 

* * 


LESS WORRY OVER CHRISTMAS CARDS 

HE sending of Christmas greetings is a beautiful 

custom. The only touch we have with some 

old friends is by means of Christmas cards, 
bringing us names and messages of cheer. People 
away from home, off in the mission field, living in 
some remote place in our own country, are made to 
realize that they are not forgotten. Those of us who 
have a correspondence which at times weighs heavily 
on our spirits often get a card at this time of year, 
bearing a familiar name which calls up a host of happy 
memories and sends us back to our work humming a 
little tune. 

But, like all good customs, this one is being 
abused. Its range is being extended from year to 
year until everybody sends to everybody in the circle 
of his acquaintanceship and receives in kind. 

At a busy season of the year valuable time is 
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diverted from chopping up suet and directed to lick- 
ing stamps. If the thing goes on it will become 
physically impossible to have a plum pudding or even 
to cook the turkey to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. 

The mental irritation induced also by finding 
oneself late with one’s list, or short of envelopes of the 
right size for cards which came in early without 
writing on them, likewise is a devastating liability. 

We do not suggest giving up the custom. We 
have subscribers in the business, and do not wish to 
damage our campaign for five thousand more. Nor 
do we want postal receipts to fall off, for we are 100 
per centers. Moreover, the King of England and the 
Queen send cards, and we do not want to be out of the 
social swim altogether. We have a position to main- 
tain and realize it. 

But, in all seriousness, we urge a little more in- 
dependence in this matter, a little less worry if our 
incoming and outgoing lists do not tally to the nicety 
we have thought necessary, and a little more devil- 
may-care attitude if the whole business gets lost in 
having a merry Christmas and preparing for a happy 
new year. 


* * 


DR. GAINES’S NEW WORK 


E are happy to announce that a group of alumni 
of St. Lawrence University are having pub- 
lished a volume by Prof. Charles Kelsey 

Gaines, called ‘‘Echoes of Many Moods.” The book 
is dedicated to Owen D. Young, and a special de luxe 
edition of 100 copies will be signed by both Dr. 
Gaines and Mr. Young. 

Of the book Irving Bacheller writes: “This is a 
book that marks the arrival of a new poet. All that 
noble band of cognoscenti who love to greet and know 
a new master will have to own it. It is the noblest 
expression I have yet observed of a culture wholly 
acquired in our college and a North Country home.” 

We have not seen the book, but we are glad to 
call the attention of the alumni and friends of St. 
Lawrence University to this project. 

The alumni edition of 500 copies is to be sold for 
$3.00 and the de luxe edition for $15.00 per copy. 


ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS FIRE 


OME of the best sermons do not get into collec- 
tions. For a year we have saved one of these 
best sermons, and recently reread it on a snapping 

cold day before an open fire. Then forthwith we tele- 
phoned to the Christian Register, which first published 
it and which owns the copyright, for permission to 
republish it, and this was graciously given. Next 
week, therefore, we shall give it to our readers: ““The 
Christmas Fire,’’ by the Rev. Chester A. Drummond. 
It is about the red berries and the evergreen and the 
Yule log. It is about the curious way in which New 
Year’s Day, which of course historically ought to be 
Dec. 20, and Christmas Day got mixed up together, 
and old Teutonic customs were adapted to the Christ- 
mas celebration—the festival of hope and good cheer 
adapted to the uses of a “‘religion of confidence and 
glad expectation.” Especially it tells us why the 


burning of the Christmas log is ‘‘pre-eminently sym- 
bolic of the true Christmas spirit.” 

“As we gather about the fires of Christmas, the 
‘freezing season’s colder part’ gives way to the deeper 
instincts of the heart. We become poets and seers and 
friends. We feel the magic of an unseen,spirit bidding 
our sympathies expand; our sense of human obliga- 
tion is broadened and deepened. The boundaries of 
life are widened!” 

And in the most beautiful way the sermon re- 
minds us of the fire lighted in old Bethlehem “which 
will never go out . . . which will continue to burn 
until all hearts and all peoples are gathered about it.” 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS CHURCHES AND MR. 
COOLIDGE 


HE Massachusetts Federation of Churches at the 
annual meeting held in Sterling on Nov. 5, 
took decisive action upon the question of co- 

operation by this country with other nations. The 
following resolutions were passed: 


“In behalf of the churches we urge that the United 
States, in conjunction with other civilized nations, 
should regard as an aggressor any government which, 
refusing to submit its disputes to some suitable inter- 
national procedure for peaceful settlement, or refusing to 
accept the decision or recommendations that result 
from such procedure, resorts to war; and that the 
United States should so interpret its neutral rights of 
private trade in munitions of war as not to become the 
accomplice of any such aggressor nation, and should 
join with other nations in declaring aggressive war, 
thus defined, a crime under the law of nations. 

“We reaffirm the practically unanimous sentiment 
of our churches for the continued adherence of our 
country to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. ; 

“Because of the growing membership, effectiveness 
and prestige of the League of Nations, we ask Congress 
again to consider the relation of the United States to. 
the League, in order that an organized world may lead 
to a higher civilization.” 


The Federation addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent transmitting the resolutions, and called his 
attention to the fact that these resolutions had been 
sent in advance of the meeting to the 150 denomina- 
tional delegates and that they had been approved 
unanimously. The letter also said that similar reso- 
lutions concerning the World Court and League of 
Nations had been presented and adopted in 1925, and 
added that the churches of Massachusetts would 
most earnestly protest against the dropping of nego- 
tiations for the adhesion of the United States of 
America to the World Court simply because the other 
Powers find themselves unable to accept all of the 
reservations made by our Senate. The letter re- 
minded Mr. Coolidge of the address which he made 
in January, 1925, in which he said: “‘None dare court 
isolation. None may risk the ill opinion of mankind.”’ 
The adopting of an attitude of ‘Take it or leave it” 
by our country, the letter indicated, would be simply 
inviting the ill opinion of mankind. 

Unusual significance attaches to the action of 
churches in the state which gave Calvin Coolidge his 
great opportunities for political service. 
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Why I Wrote ‘Sectarian Shackles” 


Libbie Miller Travers 


say exactly why we did this, that or the 
other is always difficult. So many influences, 
conditions, experiences, relations, conspire 

i} to bring about results in our lives that we 
can not often put our finger down and say this was 
the cause of even trivial acts, to say nothing of those 
issues that evolve as the climax of years of thought 
and endeavor. 

May I say at the outset that I have no egotistical 
illusions about ‘‘Sectarian Shackles.” It was with 
great anxiety and hesitation that I sent the little book 
out into the world, fearing, as I did, that I might not 
have made sufficiently clear its real meaning and pur- 
pose. I dreaded alike the verdict of those of my own 
“household of faith” and that of other communions. 
I saw that J ran the risk of being branded an apostate 
and traitor by the former, while among the latter 
there might be many voices crying out: “Aha! Aha! 
A Daniel come to judgment! Another Campbellite 
shaking off the ‘better than thou’ attitude!” 

Nothing could have surprised me more than the 
widespread favor with which the book is being re- 
ceived. J have not a very sentimental nature, and yet 
there is literally a song of gratitude in my heart all 
the day long as I find more and more, through the 
book, a great fellowship of people from all denomina- 
tions (including my own) who voice experiences and 
yearnings so identical with those described in the 
book as to be—to use another’s words—‘“‘almost 
uncanny.” 

Wherefore, let nothing I may say be interpreted 
as self-glorification or an evidence that I think myself 
a “‘chosen one.” 

Looking back over my life, it seems to me the 
seeds of “‘Sectarian Shackles” must have been sown 
in my mind even in the old fireside gatherings on the 
farm where I learned to believe and love the “faith 
of my fathers’ and was yet schooled in the art of 
separating our cherished relatives and friends, per- 
sonally, from the taznt of their religious vagaries! We, 
some way, did not think of animosities in those days. 
Of that, I feel sure. And we met and sang and wor- 
shiped together in the old log church and listened 
respectfully each to the other’s interpretation of 
truth. 

I rather think my first glimpse of the divisive, 
sectarian spirit came with the rivalries and strife of 
the earlier Kirksville days, particularly during the time 
of our rankest internal dissensions over details, when 
interest became centered upon the doctrines and 
practises of the apostles and the early church rather 
than upon the life and personality of Jesus. Then, 
as always, when the Revealer of the Father was ob- 
scured by theories and details, results were disastrous 
to the spirit of unity which was the soul of the Declara- 
tion and Address of the Campbells in 1809. 

In my old normal school experience, one of the 
choicest hours of the day was a study period during 
which we were supposed to take a few minutes to 


5° 


commit to memory a gem of thought written on the © 


blackboard—sometimes prose, sometimes poetry. It 


was in this way that I was first introduced to that 
very familiar sentence: 


“There is a Destiny that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as 
we may.” 


For some reason I have always associated the 
thought with the closing words of one of our loveliest 
modern poems: 


“Some call it evolution, 
And others call it God.” 


There is no thought in my spiritual horizon to- 
day so encouraging as the increasingly large number of 
thinking people there are who recognize “It”? and 
call It Something. Men used to accept, religiously. 
Now they think and reason about the spiritual realm, 
and spiritual truth is evolving as it never did before. 

This diversion may seem immaterial to my topic, 
but it is not so much so as one might think. There 
are at various periods of my life events entirely outside 
of any volition of my own or possibility of planning, 
which point as directly as the sign-boards along a 
modern road to the mental and spiritual attitude and 
equipment which enabled me to write “Sectarian 
Shackles.” Ifa “destiny” didn’t plan it, events have 
fallen out so precisely as if it did, that it is far more 
unreasonable to doubt it than to believe it. 

No one who reads these lines will see more clearly: 
than I do the apparent absurdity of supposing that 
Infinity stoops to notice a “mere worm of the dust,” 
but no amount of cynicism or logic could convince 
me that a soul that is open to the all-pervading spirit- 
ual influences that surround us like the wave sounds 
the radio catches, may not become a channel through 
which God’s purposes are accomplished. 

For years, as I have realized the unfolding of my 
more liberal views, I have recognized that few people 
have enjoyed the close contact and relationships with 
extremes of religious thought that I have, and can, 
therefore, have the same sympathetic vision of the 
whole. Some may call this egotism and some may 
call it accident. I call it God, and I came to feel a 
long time ago a sort of obligation to make known to 
others the thoughts that were just gripping my soul. 
My only drawback was that I knew my shortcomings 
and doubted my ability. 

Hence, as the situation that confronts every so- 
called orthodox communion grows more acute in my 
own (once not classed with the “‘orthodox’’) I have 
pondered the question on all sides very earnestly. 
For fifteen years I have been associated in one capacity 
or another with the Iowa State Board of the Christian 
Women’s Missionary Society, and for five years, end- 
ing with July last, I was president of that board. I 
have witnessed at close range the distressing handicap 
which dissension and lack of unity are to the world- 
wide enterprises of the church. I have seen our 
state secretary, on whose slender shoulders rested 
primarily the task of raising our apportionment for the 
year’s work, disappointed, discouraged, crushed, be- 
cause of the alienation of whole groups of women 
through the opposition of certain leaders and religious 
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journals to the co-operative efforts and reciprocal 
courtesies between representatives of our own and 
various other denominational boards on the mission 
fields. I have seen the perplexities and distress of 
our missionaries at home on furlough, as they tried 
to explain, without camouflage, their attempts to 
show Christian fellowship to members of other com- 


- munions without antagonizing the prejudices of the 


adherents of our ‘““movement”’ who subordinate the 
spirit to the letter. 

Understand me. This is not the prevailing, out- 
standing feature of the Christian Church, or Disciples. 
They are a great, successful, rapidly increasing body, 
doing valiantly a splendid service for the kingdom of 
righteousness. The situation I have described is the 
eanker that menaces the life of the church, the monster 
that annually raises its head to bring unrest and un- 
certainty into their state and national councils and 
constantly threatens the stability and expansion of 
their missionary enterprises. 

Of course this situation could be elaborated from 
many standpoints, and I am convinced I should be 


-but giving utterance to disturbing elements that are 


hampering the progress of many religious groups, but 
I think what I have said is sufficient to suggest the 
state of mind into which I was thrown. So far as I 
was personally concerned, a climax was reached when 
one of our national conventions passed a series of 
resolutions binding our missionary workers at home 
and abroad to the observance of our “‘historic posi- 
tion in the practise of immersion.”’ 

One day soon after this occurrence, while riding 


-out to a county meeting at a near-by town with a 


splendid woman of the Christian church whose thought 
is quite in sympathy with my own on this point, our 
conversation turned upon the action of the convention. 
We were agreed that such resolutions are passed by a 
small minority of our church membership and that 
they do not represent the deep convictions of the 
church at large. 

“What we need,’ I said in the course of our con- 
versation, ‘is some leader who will speak out in un- 
mistakable terms on this thing. Thousands would 
follow if a few would take a definite stand.” 

“Why don’t you do it yourself?’ she replied 
quickly. 

“Tmpossible!’”’? I answered. “I have neither the 
ability nor the standing for such a thing. It would be 
sheer presumption. I said a leader could do it.” 

“David went out and slew Goliath,” she sug- 
gested. 

“But David had confidence in his ability to use 
his sling,”’ I replied, ‘“‘an advantage which I can not 
boast.” 

We both laughed at our little joke and proceeded 
to pleasanter topics of discussion, and for weeks the 
conversation was forgotten. 

While I was playing one morning with a story I 
was trying to write, and, like the illustrious Dickens, 
“David wouldn’t come,’”’ something in my mood, or 
the sunlight outside, or (more probable yet) some sug- 
gestion from the childhood depths of my subconscious 
mind, prompted a new train of thought, and I began 
to write of the old, old days on the Missouri farm. 
The result was the first chapter of ‘‘Sectarian Shackles”’ 


in much the same form as it appears in the book to- 
day. 

I have always been sure that if liberal thought 
would be tolerated at all by my conservative brethren 
in the church, it would be received with better grace 
from one who has, at least, known their viewpoint 
from earlier days and who has from the sacred as- 
sociations of the past a bond of sympathy with them. 
For this reason I tried to approach my theme through 
the picture of my early life and training. The de- 
velopment of the story was very slow. Sometimes I 
could sit down and write an entire chapter almost 
without effort, so vividly did memories and impres- 
sions crowd upon me. Sometimes whole weeks would 
pass when I could not, for my life, get hold of an end 
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that would- make the thing unravel. It was like try- 
ing to open a:sack-of flour or a bag of salt, and equally 
like that, too, in result, when once I did find the right 
thread. 

Particularly was this uncertainty distracting 
when I had finished the fourth chapter and tried to 
pass from the convictions of youth to the broader 
vision of maturity. I don’t mind confessing, either, 
that the first attempt was not a success. I sent my 
finished manuscript to Macmillans, and in a few weeks 
it was returned to me with complimentary comment 
on the first half which seemed, even to me, its author, 
extravagant. Upon the latter half, however, the 
denouncement was scathing and positive. The story 
would not doassentin. Thereader suggested, though, 
that I enlarge somewhat upon early conditions de- 
scribed in the first half and rewrite the remainder in 
keeping with it, showing how my own personal ex- 
periences had led me to a comprehension of universal 
Christianity. The closing sentence of the Macmillan 
letter was the only real encouragement I felt to try 
again. Jt ran: 
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“May it be understood that when you have re- 
written the story on the lines suggested you will again 
submit it to us?” 

Needless to say I lost no time in trying to comply 
with the suggestion, and I want to record my sincerest 
thanks to Mr. W. H. Murray of the Macmillan Com- 
pany because he saved me from myself falling into the 
snare of intolerance which I was so earnestly de- 
nouncing. In my anxiety concerning the havoc played 
with our missionary work by the dissension in our 
ranks, I had displayed an intolerance of our ‘‘antis”’ 
as ungenerous as any antagonisms that I was con- 
demning. It was a happy and much deserved lesson. 
I think of Mr. Murray as one of those instruments by 
which “‘Destiny”’ shaped my course toward a worthier 
achievement than I myself contemplated. 

I found the first part of my commission very 
easy—enlarging upon conditions of the long past, for 
I think volumes could be written about those old 
days without exhausting them. On my attempt to 
reconstruct the latter part, however, I wrote and tore 
up various approaches to my later life and my widen- 
ing vision. It was many days before, in my self- 
searching, I came fully to realize the value of my 
Normal and Scientific Institute experience and the 
impression made upon my mentality by the influence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Galer and other friends of that period. 
This, when the light dawned upon me from the right 
angle, did seem to be the thread for which I was 
looking, and after that my task was not so difficult. 

I have never felt, however, that I was able to 
make the picture in this part of the story quite as 
vivid and convincing as it is in the first part. Per- 
haps distance lent enchantment, and aroused some 
sleeping power of realistic narrative which my unim- 
aginative mind does not normally possess. 

At any rate, having once conceived a plan for 
the further development of the story along the line 
of Mr. Murray’s suggestion, I was not slow in achiev- 
ing results. Before many weeks I had my manuscript 
ready to submit. This time it was accepted, and I 
realized that my fate was settled for weal or woe with 
any who might take the trouble to read the book, 
for, religiously, I am all there in black and white. 
Whatever its faults, may it be received in the spirit 
in which it was written. 

Fifty, forty, twenty-five years ago, Christian 
thought was centered on the Trinity, immaculate 
conceptions, sacrificial atonements, future rewards 
and punishments, rituals, rites and ceremonies. To- 
day we are concerned about the moral and social and 
spiritual teachings and implications of Jesus. The 
rankest fundamentalist, if not prodded to it by friend 
or foe, no longer dwells upon the old themes. He 
preaches about practical questions of life and love 
and aspiration, rather than about theories and queries 
that once engaged his serious attention. We are be- 
ginning to think of the spiritual realm as a field for 
investigation, experiment, study. May it not be that 
the same scientific inquiry applied in this part of na- 
ture’s scheme will yield fruit just as valuable as any 
that has been found elsewhere? 

The greatest need of the world to-day is that all 
who have spiritual vision at all should unleash their 
minds for the freest exchange of religious thought 
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and for the fullest comprehension of advancing truth, 
and forget, absolutely forget, the “‘mine and thine”’ 
as systems to be perpetuated and maintained, think- 
ing only of the highest and finest interests of humanity. 
I am grateful that I have reached a place where I do 
not make dogmatic pronouncement upon the ex- 
perimental conviction of any man. There are doubt- 
less undreamed-of possibilities before us, and I doubt 
if there is anything which the human mind can con- 
ceive that is eventually impossible. 

I presume, then, if I were to try to say definitely 
why I wrote ‘‘Sectarian Shackles,’’ my answer would be 
that I wanted to contribute my bit to encourage the 
independence of the individual soul in its quest for 
spiritual understanding. I like to remember that 
Christ, of himself, propounded no creed and estab- 
lished no organization or forms of worship. He talked 
to individuals, saying to one, “Come with me,” to 
another, “‘Sell that thou hast and give to the poor,” 
to yet another, ‘Go and sin no more,” ministering to 
each soul according to its particular need. It has 
remained for his followers to say, ‘Lo here, lo there!’ 
striving in each group to cast humanity into a cramp- 
ing, disfiguring mold. 

Nor do I mean to decry the church. I have that 
devotion to tt which only life-long training can give. 
I recognize it as the most beneficent influence vouch- 
safed to the world. I even concede that perhaps it has 
progressively taken the form best suited to the needs 
of successive ages. If through the period of most 
powerful centralization we can point out excesses and 
oppressions and superstitions, we can also find great 
triumphs in art and literature and music, in ministra- 
tion to human need and in saintly sacrificial lives. If, — 
in this day of interminable divisions, fanatics and 
obscure, preposterous little groups have sometimes 
brought ridicule upon the sublimest Personality the 
world has ever seen, yet Protestantism has also opened 
the avenue by which all Christendom—Catholie and 
Protestant alike—is coming to the recognition of in- 
dividual religious freedom. As my uncle Billy once 
said more than half a century ago: 

“You have all of you your good points. Pity you 
couldn’t combine. You might convert the world.” 


ASPIRATION 
O mind of God, broad as the sky, 
The earth, the air, the sea, 
Give us Thy broadening Spirit’s grace, 
In sweet simplicity. 


O heart of God, deep as the needs 
Of all humanity, 

Give unto us the kindlier soul, 
The larger sympathy. 


O will of God, high as all heaven 
With power superb and free, 
Give us the will to do and dare, 

In fullest liberty. 


O large and free and glorious God, 
With ways exceeding kind, 
Give unto us Thy breadth of love, 
In loving all mankind. 
Oliver Huckel. 
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Truth and Freedom’ 


George A. Gordon 


And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. John 8 : 32. 


live our lives between two possible fail- 
ures: the failure to conserve the truth 
already won, often through an agony and 
a bloody sweat; the other possible failure 
is the failure to see the truth that waits to be dis- 
covered, that it may come full-handed with blessings 
for mankind. To keep what has been won, and to 
discover what is still hidden, is the twofold task of the 
religious mind. Hold fast the true faith, and follow 
the spirit that shall guide you into all truth; these are 
two great imperatives. 

Men spend much of their time in calling one 
another and the group to which each belongs names. 
When done with sound judgment and kindness, this 
process of naming is useful and indeed. indispensable; 
we thus abbreviate the work of the mind. The process 
is, however, not always just; the names are some- 
times a misfit, and, again, there is some meanness in 
them. I recall here a Scottish mother’s advice to her 
boy, proud and sensitive, about to go at a tender age 
into an abusive community: 

Sticks and stones will break your bones, 
But ill names will never harm you. 


That is true, and yet no thinker, no believer, no order 
of Christians, wishes to be misnamed. 

Descriptive words and phrases are to-day much 
in evidence in application to individuals and groups 
of individuals. One man is a liberal; another is a 
liberal-orthodox; still another is a modernist, and yet 
another is a fundamentalist. These descriptive terms 
seem to me inferior, and indeed comparatively poor. 
Even the word eterna'ist, while higher far and better 
than those named, is still inferior. Seeker after the 
truth and the freedom which the truth alone can give, 
is a description much nearer man’s elevation and 
need. Our ultimate interests are truth and freedom. 


I 


There is but one legitimate object to the mind of 
man over the whole world: that object is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The term 
“Tiberal’’ does not express the mind’s devotion to its 
sole object, the truth. The liberal may be a reckless 
adventurer; there may be before his mind no restrain- 
ing, no chastening, reality. When a man is sent to 
Cuba to discover the source of yellow fever, the thing 
required of him is insight, and a judgment justified by 
fact and experiment. There is an order in the moral 
world which man did not make, which he ean not un- 
make. To discover that order in its purity and sublim- 
ity must be the sole object of the serious intellect. 
There is the order of the solar system. What we want 
is not a liberal but an exact account of that order. 

*A sermon preached in the Old South Church, Boston, 
Oct. 31, 1926, and published by special permission of the Con- 
gregationalist. This sermon is of especial interest in view of 
Dr. Gordon’s recent resignation of the pastorate of the Old 
South Church, which he has served forty-four years. 


We want not a liberal account of the human mind, 
but an account of the utmost fidelity... There is an 
order in the life of the family, in the life of the nation, 
in the structure of a social community. What is 
wanted here is not liberality or illiberality, but vision 
comprehending and declaring the truth. In a Chris- 
tian church in New York recently the preacher began 
his discourse thus: ‘“‘I am a materialist; second, I am a 
mechanist; and third, 1 am a behaviorist.” One 
person interested in these three affirmations thought 
that logic required a fourth: “I am something so 
tremendous that no language fit to utter or print could 
fittingly express it.”’ These affirmations have no re- 
spect for the victorious toil of the human spirit and its 
imperishable spiritual achievements; they are but a 
frivolous piece of egotism. 

It is sometimes said that ministers are not free- 
It is said they must be of a certain type of faith: 
otherwise they can not hold their churches. There 
is some truth in this charge, but much more con- 
fusion. It is obvious that the correspondence in 
mind between an honest minister and an earnest and 
honest congregation is incidental. The minister is, 
first of all, always and forever, a seeker after the truth. 
His earnest and prolonged pursuit has led him to 
certain conclusions, and in this incidental way he 
happens to be the type of thinker and believer that his 
people want. He is free and his people are free in 
their search for the truth, and in their general con- 
clusions in the pursuit of truth both happen to be 
like-minded. All our churches, whether classed as 
radical or conservative, liberal or liberal-orthodox, are 
founded necessarily upon like-mindedness. Can two 
walk together except they are agreed? Nowhere is 
there a compromise at the expense of truth; there is an 
issue from a common intellectual devotion to the truth, 
and that issue is, in all cases of organized faith, like- 
mindedness. 

My Unitarian friends are apt to claim that they 
are alone free. They are free, nobly free, and they 
are devoted to the truth as they see it; but they are 
no more free than their brethren who are equally 
devoted to the truth. No Unitarian church in New 
England would settle an atheist as its minister, or an 
anarchist, or a hater of the Republic of the United 
States. Like all other Christians, Unitarians found 
their churches upon like-mindedness, and this like- 
mindedness is a free issue, in both minister and people, 
from passionate devotion to the truth. 

We utterly mistake the conservative, the funda- 
mentalist, the modernist, or the liberal-orthodox, if 
we suppose that anything other than the truth is the 
object of the mind in each case. There is Mount 
Everest, the supreme mountain in our world; a hun- 
dred views of it may be brought to you. All of these 
views are interesting; some of them are important; 
one of these views may be supremely important be- 
cause in this view more of the mountain lives than 
in all other views combined; and yet, greater than all, 
looms the mountain itself, untroubled, ineffable. 
Thus it is with the whole majestic meaning about 
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man’s life, man’s world, man’s universe. All sensible 
views about life are interesting; some of these views 
are important; some are unimportant; one view there 
may be supremely important because more of the 
eternal reality lives in it than in all the others com- 
bined; and still the eternal reality towers in itself 
transcendent, in its uncomprehended fulness. We 
are not properly described as liberal or as liberal- 
orthodox, as modernist or fundamentalist; we are 
men with one world object, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Our views of this 
mountain of the Lord differ. As we see we judge and 
report to our fellow-pilgrims in time. We bring our 
views where all views must be brought, to the judg- 
ment of eternal reality. 


II 


The truth is the sole object of the serious mind 
of the world. When the truth appears as the good it 
becomes the supreme object of desire. The love of 
truth is possible because truth shows itself as good, 
and as all sane minds must pursue the truth as the 
object of intellect, so all sane human beings desire 
good and love it. To love unreality anywhere is 
fatal; there is security for emotion nowhere in the field 
of the fictitious; there is a home for the human heart 
only in the truth as good. To love a real man, a real 
woman, a real righteous reform, a real cause, a real 
nation, a real church, a real Christ, a real God, is to 
find satisfaction, permanent and secure, for the human 
heart. 

Reality and unreality are in confusion and we 
mortals are in afog. Who shall lead us out into clear- 
ness and sound thinking? Not those whose motto is 
liberalism, liberal-orthodoxy, modernism, fundamen- 
talism; but those who love the truth which they have 
found in experience to be the chief good. 

Mistake is the deepest woe of the world. All seek 
good; but good is of two kinds, apparent and real, 
delusive and substantial, a false promise and an eter- 
nal satisfaction. Illumination is salvation. Jesus isa 
light for revelation to the Gentiles and the glory of 
his people. Illumination is experimental demonstra- 
tion. “‘O taste and see that the Lord is good.’”’ Show 
us what is good, what is truly and eternally good. 
When we behold it, love it we must. Can you look 
upon the miracle of sunrise without instinctive re- 
sponse to its beauty? Beauty in nature, in the mind 
and character of human beings, commands our hom- 
age. When his disciples saw the celestial Jesus they 
worshiped him. You who have looked upon Mont 
Blanc from the Brevent, or upon Kinchinjunga from 
Darjeeling, or upon Niagara from the train as it pauses 
that you may behold that wonder, know how inevit- 
able is the response of emotion here. The song of a 
thrush from its hidden home in the woods moves you, 
the music of the brook at your feet, the color of the 
humblest wildflower. Why does the needle in the 
mariner’s compass turn toward the North Star? 
Because it is its nature to do so. Unthwarted water 
must run down hill; and love will forever flow toward 
what is essentially and eternally good. It is a man’s 
nature to desire good, and to desire nothing other 
than good. 

Wise training in the home, wise education, and 


wise religious teaching stand here with the Christian 
faith truly beheld. Man’s nature turns toward good 
as inevitably as the earth turns on its axis toward the 
sun. You can not in the least understand the crime, 
the vice, and the sin of the world except through the 
colossal ignorance of mankind. They seek the living 
among the dead; they seek joy in the fields of sorrow; 
they seek rest where existence is a troubled sea heay- 
ing forth mire and dirt. Everywhere desire is for 
good; and in all these hideous instances the horror is 
the horror of black mistake. The Greeks poison Soc- 
rates to get rid of a tormentor; Judas betrays Jesus 
for money; Booth shoots Lincoln for the satisfaction 
of ending the career of a tyrant; men and women are 
shot all over the country by those who seek satisfac- 
tion through crime. In vice it is the same. The ex- 
citement is the good, and afterwards, like Macbeth, 
they dare not look upon what they have done. Curse 
God and die, the ultimate blasphemy, holds for the 
blasphemer and suicide a satisfaction that he must 
not miss. Thus the tragedy of the world is opened to 
us. And thus the way of salvation becomes clear. 
Change the mind of the world upon the nature of 
good, and you stop at once the fountains of crime and 
vice and sin. Human nature is on your side; it loves, 


and it can not but love, the good. It is still deceived . 


as Adam and Eve were in the Biblical story. You can 
help to undeceive it; you can show it life in the glory 
of Christ’s teaching and character, in the splendor of 
his revelation of the Infinite Father, in the serious and 


tremendous demonstration of a triumphant Christian - 


experience. Do not forget Augustine’s wonderful 
words: “‘Thou hast made us for thyself, and we are 
restless till we repose on thee.’”’ These are words of 
deepest insight; they carry in them the final truth 
about man’s nature, a truth that should have made 
impossible all Latin theology, a truth that should have 
inspired to the further insight that God and man be- 
long together, that their separation can be nothing 
more than temporary, and that its duration may be 
indefinitely shortened by a church that holds over 
the ways of men the light of the Divine life. 


Ill 


The beatitude for the will is obedience to the 
truth as the final form of good. Outside of the truth 
beheld as good there is no such thing as freedom. The 
freedom of our earth, the freedom of the planets, the 
freedom of every star that burns in the firmament, is 
in fidelity to law. Truth is finally a revelation of the 
moral order of our human world and universe; this 
moral order is finally the supreme good matched to 
the inevitable desire -and love of mankind; and in 
obedience to this view of ultimate eternal good lies 
all genuine human freedom. It is not freedom to 
break from the path that leads from the mountain 
summit to the plain; it is madness. It is not freedom 
for the navigator to steer his ship from the great 
lanes clear of icebergs and shoals into the uncharted 
sea; it is a criminal mistake. It is not freedom to do 
as one pleases when one pleases to run in courses of 
crime, vice, and blasphemy; it is to run against the 
demonstration of right and good delivered by the 
sound moral experience of mankind. To be a liberal 
does not settle the question of a man’s freedom or 
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slavery; to be a modernist or fundamentalist settles 
nothing as to the same question. The truth that is 
moral order, the moral order that is good, is the final 
judge here. Obedience to the highest and best is 
freedom, and nothing else is or can be other than 
slavery. 
The seal of Harvard University carries on it the 
great word “Veritas.” Truth is the object, and the 
‘only object, of the serious intellect of the world. That 
truth, wherever found, is the good and the only good 
of the human heart. This good exacts obedience, and 
obedience to the good is the only freedom that is not 


a fiction. There is a world object for the intellect— 
the truth; there is a world object for the human heart 
—the truth as good; there is a world beatitude for the 
will of man—obedience to the truth beheld as good. 
The great apostle was wise when he said, ‘“‘I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision’ and nearly 
four hundred years earlier Plato had seen that reality 
in the sole object of serious minds, that ultimate 
reality is ultimate good, and that there is but one 
thing for the beholder of final reality as final good to 
do—to look upon it with awe, obey, love, and serve 
it forever in freedom and joy. 


“As Great an Epoch as the Reformation” 
Frank Wright Pratt 


HIS question of fundamentalism and antag- 
Onism to evolution is not spiritually a 
Southern question.* We must remember 

4] that Mr. Bryan was really the great leader 
of the fundamentalist fight, and his place has been 
taken by George Washburn of Boston, who is the real 
head now of the Bible Crusaders of America. The 

Bible Crusaders, it is said, are going to send one 

hundred lecturers through the Union, until evolution 

in our textbooks and in our public schools is swept 
from the face of the earth. 

At Morristown, N. J., they have made a bonfire of 
scientific books within a twelvemonth; and as the 
flames mounted upward a minister declared, “We are 
not going to stop until we have driven every modern- 
ist out of his pulpit and his seminary and his edi- 
torial chair.” The Rev. John Roach Straton, the 
fundamentalist of New York City, said, “Better wipe 
out all schools than undermine belief in the Bible by 
permitting the teaching of evolution.” 

It is a movement covering the whole country, 
and I imagine that the majority of the people of the 
United States are fundamentalists. But we must 
admit that it is more acute in the South. 

I think that this is caused by several reasons. 
First of all, because of the extreme poverty of the 
South after the Civil War, there was not sufficient 
money to have an adequate public school system. 

Again, most of the colleges of the South to-day are 
sectarian. There are comparatively few liberal or- 
thodox churches in the South. Then I have a feeling, 
and it is only a feeling, that the backwardness of the 
South religiously may be partially due to the fact that 
the great majority of the children, the white children 
of the South, are brought up until seven or eight 
years of age by negro mammies, and the negro mam- 
my is an epitome of superstition. 

I am going to try to make you understand just 
how the people of the South, the fundamentalists of 
the South, feel about this question. I am going to try 
to give you their point of view. We know our points 
of view; we know all our arguments; but do we fully 
appreciate the point of view of the fundamentalists 
of the South, a body of men and women which prac- 
tically makes up the South? 


*Dr. Pratt speaks with intimate knowledge of the South, 


because he is minister of the Unitarian church in Richmond, Va. 


In the first place, Southern people take their 
religion very seriously. They believe it. It is some- 
thing which is a part of their life, I believe, more than 
here in the North, and it is the old-fashioned religion. 
That is what fundamentalism is, simply Protestantism 
in its old-fashioned expression. 

Now, the evolution fight grows not out of any 
superficial opinion in the South, but out of a deep 
religious feeling. It is very easy for Northerners and 
others to laugh at the Scopes trial, but it is no laugh- 
ing matter to many, many people throughout the 
South. It is a very personal matter to them, for they 
feel that evolution is a body blow upon the religion 
that they hold very dear. The Copernican theory, 
although it struck at religion, did not strike so directly 
at the heart of the old theology as does evolution. 

As has been pointed out many times, the old 
theology is founded upon the fall of man, and if there 
is no fall the whole scheme of salvation goes. So the 
figure of evolution stalks into most of the churches of 
the South and declares that many of the blessed things 
they have been singing and preaching and praying are 
not true. It is not merely a question of a belief about 
a scientific theory. To them, evolution jeopardizes 
the supreme thing in life, which is the salvation of the 
human soul. It endangers the eternal life of their 
children. How would you feel, you fathers, when 
your boy took up his books in the morning and started 
off to school, if you feared that at school he was going 
to hear something which would perhaps undermine 
his religious faith and endanger the salvation of his 
soul? B 
I personally have great sympathy for these people. 
They are perfectly honest: they are following the 
light as they see it. They are believing to the very 
depths of their souls that they are protecting the 
eternal salvation of their children. They also feel that 
they have something to say, so long as they pay for 
the schools, as to what is to be taught there. “Can 
not we instruct our employees?” they ask. “Is it 
strange,” they say, “that teachers should not have 
the liberty to teach the harmful and the false?” 

And it is interesting that the fundamentalists 
themselves are asking that evolution be kept out of 
the schools on the ground of religious freedom. 

This is the difficulty: the majority of the people 
have a religion out of harmony with the accepted 
teachings of science. There is the conflict. This dif- 
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ficulty will remain until their religion is harmonized 
with modern thought. 

We of the liberal faith all agree that we want to 
do all we can to prevent anti-evolution laws; but we 
realize that we have another task, a task for the years: 
making the people themselves see that such laws are 
not desirable. That is the real problem which is be- 
fore us, for the great struggle will not really be won 
until the minds of the people themselves see the light. 

I am going to mention one or two things which it 
seems to me the Laymen’s League can do in the pres- 
ent situation. 

Of course, first of all, the League must work upon 
the state legislatures to prevent the passing of anti- 
evolution laws. It must appeal to the courts of the 
nation. This League has won the respect and grati- 
tude of the modernists of the country of all denomi- 
nations for the part it has played in the heresy trial 
in Tennessee. 

How can we carry a convincing argument to 
these people who think evolution is so dreadful? 
What is the trouble with evolution in these people’s 
minds? 

There is only one trouble. Evolution is against 
the Bible, against the infallible book. There is the 
secret of the whole matter; and the best way to fight 
this anti-evolution feeling is to bring about a reason- 
able conception of the Bible. The moment the South 
has a reasonable coneeption of the Bible, that moment 
there will be no objection to evolution. 

This is the heart of the whole matter. You can 
talk until you are black in the face in favor of evolu- 
tion to a fundamentalist. It is wholly a waste of time 
until you get him to have a reasonable conception of 
the Bible. The moment he has this reasonable con- 
ception of the Bible, then you can talk about evolu- 
tion. Of course, along with this conception of the 
Bible, you can also emphasize the great points of 
evolution. 

The South imagines that a person who believes 
in evolution is practically an atheist. The Dayton 
trial did a great deal to encourage this feeling. It 
must be shown that the spirit of science is not opposed 
to a professed reverence and vital faith. If we can 
only get men and women to understand the splendid 
conception of God and the world and man which 
evolution brings, there will come a new vista which 
will bring a new inspiration. 

This relationship of the Bible to evolution brings 
me to the more important relationship of the Bible to 
Protestantism itself. What does the controversy 
and the struggle in the Protestant Church really mean? 
What is it all about? The central principle of Prot- 
estantism is the authority of a supernaturally inspired, 
infallible book. That has been the central principle 
of Protestantism ever since the Reformation, and to- 
day Protestantism is struggling to throw off the 
ancient authority of an infallible book and to impress 
the authority of individual reason and conscience. 

This is the struggle; and the sooner we understand 
that it is the essential struggle which must be fought 
and won before Christianity can go forward, the 
better we shall learn to do our parts. 

In old times a doctor, when he did not quite 
understand the real trouble of his patient, used to 
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make what was called a shotgun prescription. This 
prescription had so many medicines init, one for almost 
each organ of the body, that when the medicine was 
given the doctor hoped that one of the ingredients 
would hit the right spot. That is something of the 
way in which the liberal body has been trying to edu- 
cate Protestantism. Of course, we can go on indef- 
initely, just thinking of our own little denomination; 
but if we really want to take part in this great struggle 
of Protestantism we must realize that we must devote 
ourselves first of all to changing the authority from a 
supernatural book to a God-given reason and con- 
science. There are 101 things you can do to spread 
the hberal religion; but if you want to get at the heart 
of the great struggle of to-day in Protestantism, you 
will devote yourself primarily to promoting a reason- 
able conception of the Bible. 

Why do we lose sight of the central meaning of 
this new religious epoch which is fighting to be born? 
Once get in Protestantism the divine authority of 
individual reason and conscience, and you have a 
sacred process ever at hand for the settlement of all 
questions. For the first time, outside liberal bodies, 
Protestantism becomes really a personal religion, 
and, returning to the voice of God in the individual, 
we listen once more to Jesus as he asked, ““Yea, and 
why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 

This is a fight, and it is a splendid fight, and I for 
one am glad I am in it. Controversies are oppor- 
tunities, and the opportunity now is before us as it 
has not been for years. These are great days for the 
church, because great things are struggling to be 
born. Whether they will actually be born or not 
remains to be seen, but they are struggling as they 
have not struggled since the days of the Reformation. 
We are now in an epoch, I believe, as far as Protes- 
tantism as a whole is concerned, as great as the epoch 
of the Reformation. 

It is a great time to live, just as it was a great 
time to live when the Reformation was being born— 
great for those who took part in that historic struggle, 
but an ignominious time for those who only watched 
while others fought. It is a great time, just as it was 
a great time when Christianity came forth—great for 
those who took part and spread the good news abroad; 
and ignominious to those who only watched; ignomin- 


ious for Paul as he stood there on the side watching ° 


the stoning, and great for Paul when he saw the visions 
and followed them. 

Dudley Field Malone said at the Dayton trial: 
“There is never a duel with the truth. The truth al- 
ways wins, and we are not afraid.”’ 

Never a duel with the truth? There is always a 
duel with the truth. History is a record of the mighty 
contests between truth and falsehood, or between the 
truth and the lesser truth. 

Again Mr. Malone said: ‘The truth does not 
need Mr. Bryan. The truth is imperishable, eternal, 
and immortal, and needs no human agency to sup- 
port it.” 

On the contrary, the truth is ever seeking for 
advocates, ever crying for its martyrs, and its pioneers, 
ever seeking to be made flesh and blood and to dwell 
among us. It needed Mr. Bryan, and it needs every 
self-respecting man and woman. 
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What Do We Know About Jesus ?---III 


Harold E. B. Speight 


fe—-a\N the two earlier articles in this series we left 
qT on one side the question what Jesus taught 
(me 


( and why his teaching has so profoundly im- 
mew} pressed the world. To that question we must 
now come. 

In the early days of the Christian movement, as 
those who had personally consorted with Jesus be- 
came numerically and in other ways a less important 
element in the movement, a desire arose for informa- 
tion about Jesus, his life and his words. Mark pro- 
vided the outline of his life, with incidental reference 
to his teaching, but we may be sure that a fuller 
account of the teachings was early provided, for 
Matthew and Luke while using the framework pro- 
vided by Mark add to it sayings and discourses many 
of which they give in identical or almost identical 
language; evidently both were indebted to an earlier 
document. Scholars have called this supposed docu- 
ment ‘The Sayings.” Luke goes further and adds 
some teachings, chiefly in parable form, which are 
not found elsewhere, teachings which have no theo- 
logical significance but reveal Jesus as “simply a moral 
and religious teacher of wonderful charm and insight. 
. . . More than anything else in the Gospel record it 
takes us into the mind of Jesus, and helps us to under- 
stand the attraction he exercised as a teacher.” 
(KE. F. Scott: ““The Ethical Teaching of Jesus,’’ 9-10.) 
The teaching introduced by Luke alone contains a 


. number of the best-known parables, like those of the 


Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan. 

Outside the Gospels we have practically no record 
of the teaching of Jesus. In the Book of Acts Jesus is 
quoted as having said, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.”” St. Paul four times claims to be repro- 
ducing either (as in one case) the words or (as in three 
cases) the essential teaching of Jesus, but he adds 
nothing to what we know from the Gospels. Early 
Christian writings claim occasionally to quote Jesus, 
but we can not be at all sure that these traditions 
represent actual reminiscences, nor do they add any- 
thing of importance, with one possible exception. 
Here are a few sayings attributed to Jesus: ‘Pray 
for the great and the little will be yours; pray for the 
earthly, and the heavenly will come to you.” ((Clem- 
ent of Alexandria.) ‘The weak will be saved by 
the strong.”’ (Apostolic Church-Order.) ‘Never be 
glad except when you look upon your brother in love.” 
(Gospel of the Hebrews, as quoted by Jerome.) 
The papyri discovered in Egypt a generation ago 
contained interesting sayings of a mystical character, 
each prefaced by the words “Jesus said.’”’ These may 
incorporate remembered words of Jesus, but since 
they are not supposed to have come from a much 
earlier date than 200 A. D. they more probably repre- 
sent mystical teachings of the Egyptian Christian 
community which preserved them. The best-known 
of these Oxyrhyncus sayings is that in which Jesus is 
reported to have said, ‘‘Raise the stone and thou shalt 
find me, cleave the wood and there am I.” 

But what of the one Gospel I have not yet men- 
tioned, that called the Gospel of John? Written after 


the end of the first century, as scholars are practically 
agreed in believing, it “presents the life of Jesus, not 
in strictly historical fashion,”’ but in térms of ‘‘a mys- 
tical doctrine of his own Person and of the divine life 
he imparts.’”” It may be that genuine sayings of 
Jesus have found a place in this Gospel; but the charac- 
ter of his teaching as there reported differs radically 
from the teaching recorded in the other three Gospels, 
being concerned with quite different ideas and in- 
terests, Greek rather than Jewish, and we can not 
use this Gospel as a “primary document.” 

What accounts for the great influence which the 
authentic teachings of Jesus have exercised? We can 
not, without making very clear what we mean, say 
that it was their originality. It has been convincingly 
shown that Jewish writers, including the works of the 
great prophets of the Old Testament, the Talmud, 
and the Midrashim, contain parallels to teachings 
which Christians have supposed to be original with 
Jesus. Jesus was himself a Jew, and grew up in that 
part of Palestine which was least affected by the out- 
side world. He spoke Aramaic, not Greek. Sending 
out disciples, he enjoined them not to go “the way 
of the Gentiles, neither into any city of the Samari- 
tans,”’ but “‘unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”’ 
He was insistent that he came “not to destroy the 
Law or the Prophets . .. but to fulfil.”’ For years 
after the Crucifixion his followers made no attempt to 
spread his teaching among Gentiles, and before Paul 
could embark on such an enterprise he had to contend 
with both Peter and James, “the brother of the Lord.” 
Jewish scholars have presented interesting parallels 
to what we have supposed to be characteristic teach- 
ings of Jesus. For example, both from the Old Testa- 
ment and from Rabbinical literature, it is plain that 
Jesus was not alone in the use of Father as the name of 
God, nor in the thought that men are “Sons of God.” 
A Jewish scholar who goes so far as to say that if we 
consider the moral precepts and the parables, the 
Gospels must count “‘as one of the most wonderful 
collections of ethical teaching in the world,’’ never- 
theless adds, ‘‘throughout the Gospels there is not 
one item of ethical teaching which can not be paralleled 
either in the Old Testament, in the Apocrypha, or in 
the Talmudic and Midrashic literature of the period 
near to the time of Jesus.’”’ Even of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“‘a remarkable prayer, universal in its appeal, earnest, 
brief and full of devotion,” the same scholar says, 
“Every single clause in it... is found in Jewish 
prayers and sayings in the Talmud.” 

We can not, then, lightly claim originality for the 
words of Jesus, if by originality we mean that he first 
entertained the thoughts they enshrine or even that 
he first used the words. But there remains a question 
which is not affected by the existence of similar lan- 
guage and ideas in contemporary and earlier Jewish 
writings. Why do the Gospels, brief and fragmentary 
as they are, contain in their few pages sayings on 
moral and religious questions which are the equal of 
(not to say superior to) the finest utterances found 
elsewhere? Remember that the Talmud and Mid- 
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rashiec writings are voluminous. To seek there for 
parallels to the words of Jesus is to seek single sen- 
tences of spiritually elevated utterance inhundreds 
of pages of insignificant exposition of and comment 
on the minutiae of the Law. Dr. Montefiore, a Jewish 
student of the New Testament, has forcefully made 
this point. “The Law,” he says, “is an amalgam of 
ritual and morality. It contains the injunction, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ while im- 
mediately following comes the precept, ‘A garment of 
two kinds of stuff shall not come upon thee.’ Both 
laws were regarded as equally divine. There is not 
the smallest indication that one set of laws—the 
moral laws—was intended for all time, while another 
was intended for a period only.’”’ By contrast the 
teaching of Jesus belongs, or is attributed, to one man. 
“Tt is not a combination of a thousand different and 
disconnected sayings of a hundred different Rabbis. . . 
We have not (in the teaching of Jesus) to seek for 
occasional pearls amid a mass of negligible trivialities.”’ 
(“Religious Teaching of Jesus,’’ pages 24-25, 110-111.) 

In other words, the originality of a religious 
teacher does not depend upon his saying things that 
have never been said before. It consists in his em- 
phasis, in the sure instinct or insight which deter- 
mines how, when, why and in what sense the words 
shall be spoken. The ancient Law, for example, did 
say, ““Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” But 
what did neighbor mean? The Law also said that 
bad meat could not be sold to a fellow-Israelite but 
might be sold to a foreigner! Jesus was not content 
to say, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor,’ he made 
loving our neighbor mean doing something more 
than his hearers were already disposed to do—some- 
thing more, indeed, than you and I have yet found 
it natural or easy to do. Moreover, Jesus did not 
offer his precepts in the course of an enumeration of 
ritual regulations. On the contrary, he labored to 
make people see the difference between the all-im- 
portant moral imperatives and the ceremonial law 
exalted by the Rabbis, not only where moral and 
ritual laws might conflict, but always, according to 
Jesus, it is the moral law that is alone important. 

Jesus, we may admit, was “nurtured on the wis- 
dom of the Rabbis,” and in his utterances reproduced 
some of the memorable words which are found here 
and there in the course of writings that are generally 
wearisome and pedantic.” If we mean that he 
gladly made his own whatever maxim or parable in 
the current teaching seemed true, we may in that 
sense but in that sense only say he molded his ethical 
teaching upon the best morality of his time. In 
several ways Jesus was really original as a teacher, 
and went beyond anything that the most diligent 
search can find in Jewish or pagan literature. 

In the first place, his teaching and his life are so 
consistent that we can not easily think of the two 
apart. By the end of the first century a Christian 
could attribute to Jesus the saying—‘“The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.” The words, the teaching, of Jesus had brought 
Life to men because they were words that expressed 
and interpreted an actual life. On the lips of Jesus 
words never became a substitute for action; indeed 
his actions were often more eloquent than his words, 
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caused his enemies more concern, brought more joy 
to the poor and sick and perplexed. It is not simply 
that he exemplified in his conduct what he taught: 
a man may outwardly conform to what he urges on 
others as ideal conduct, and he may still never do 
more than give his words an outward reinforcement. 
With Jesus we have to say, rather, that his teaching 
sprang out of his life; it was his life, his faith and trust, 
his love and sympathy, his clear-sightedness, his 
appreciation of good, his contempt for hypocrisy, 
that gave the words he spoke their power, their 
lasting significance. If some man you know and 
admire can put into words the principles on which he 
acts you are grateful and you cherish the words— 
but only because you have seen a life that gives 
meaning to the words. You would not give much for 
the words without the life; without the words the 
life would still cast its spell over you. “‘At all times 
the Christian ethic has resolved itself,”’ some one has 
said, “into an imitation of Christ.’ 

So it is that the ethical teaching of Jesus, because 
it was the outcome of a consistent personality, is 
more than a series of maxims dealing with particular 
contingencies and situations. The Jewish Law, and 
even the ethical systems of the Greeks, had no such 
unity. In them lofty maxims of disinterested virtue 
are found, of course, but beside them—apparently 
never felt to be inconsistent—are prudential maxims 
of low expediency. Christian morality, however, is 


not a set of rules or maxims, but a principle of action, » 


capable of various applications but itself unchanged 
by changing circumstances. 

This brings us to another feature of the teach- 
ing of Jesus which bears the stamp of originality. 
Jesus was concerned with the inner life of the man 
rather than with the outward act, and found the 
goodness or the sinfulness of conduct in the thought 
and intention behind it. We can not too often re- 
mind ourselves of this supremely important feature 
of his teaching; to state it is, in fact, to give the es- 
sence of the teaching itself. Have we more than be- 
gun to see the implications of the teaching that it 
is the impulse of hate, the unrestrained desire, the 
attitude of scorn and contempt, the self-seeking, the 
mood of anger—not the outward act—that constitutes 
the sin? Does that principle yet guide us in judging 
ourselves or in judging others, in dealing with wrong- 
doers, in educating the young? Are we satisfied in 
ourselves, or in others, with successful conformity to 
statute? Do we still suppose that those who ‘‘get by” 
are justified? How many young people believe that 
to-day? In according respect, social precedence, 
privileges, and power to others, do we attach impor- 
tance to the outward show which we know conceals 
meanness, ambition, self-satisfaction, indifference to 
others, or other corruption of the heart? Jesus would 
never measure a man by his outward appearance; 
he neither judged one a sinner nor respected another 
as righteous until he knew the motives. The “inside 
of the cup” was his concern. So far did he go that of 
one woman judged a sinner by popular standards he 
could say, ‘‘Her sins are forgiven for she loved much.’”’ 
He read her heart, and what she had done he judged 
by what she had wanted to do. 

And so we are led to a third ground for claiming 
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that Jesus was original in our agreed sense of the 
word. He put a new emphasis on the value of the 
individual soul. Gradually the insight of Israel’s 
prophet-teachers had moved towards this, but they 
had not reached it. First it was the nation that was 
the object of God’s care and interest. Later it was 
the Israelite as a member of his race. But though 
Jesus, himself a Jew, confined his journeys to Jewish 
_ territory except for one excursion into the coast-lands 
_of Phoenicia, and was content to make his appeal to 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’”’ he enshrined 
in immortal language and in unforgettable deeds the 
faith that every human soul is precious for its own 
sake and is of value in the sight of God. Men and 
women might be “‘outcasts,” but Jesus saw in them 
what others—and even what they themselves—had 
failed, or ceased, to see. In the most unlikely ma- 
terial, by worldly standards, he found men and women 
worthy of his confidence—and to them he entrusted 
his cause. And by his belief in the possibilities open 
to men and women who dared not believe in them- 
selves he aroused their wills, enlarged their capacities, 
set them free to be what he made them feel God had 
always meant them to be. 
Lastly, Jesus gave expression, in his life and in his 
precept, to a new sense of the highest relation of the 
individual soul to God. Jewish morality had rested 


upon obedience to God. Only the righteous could 
stand in His presence. Jesus called men to a morality 
based upon trust. Unlike others, he saw the world 
not as a battleground of demons, contending for power 
over men’s destiny, not as the court of a despot in 
which trembling obedience to an arbitrary ruler alone 
guaranteed security, but as a home in which a kindly 
Providence ordered all things with far-seeing love for 
the benefit of the members of the all-inclusive family. 
Acceptance of the conditions which prevailed in this 
home of man’s spirit, not as one obeys aruler but rather 
as one trusts and co-operates with others in a family, 
was for Jesus the highest morality. Pagan teachers 
saw man in a hostile or indifferent world, and some 
modern teachers picture man adrift in a world in which 
a blind struggle for existence menaces him and all 
his works. In such a world we ought, of course, to be 
chiefly concerned to match our strength and wits 
against dangers from without. But Jesus saw the 
world overruled by God: a sovereign Good Will is at 
work. If we seek to know and to work on the side of 
that Will many things we now fear will be discovered 
to be for our ultimate good. The good life, in a world 
that is God’s world, is not a painful discipline im- 
posed from without; it is joyous co-operation with a 
divine power that works with and within the human 
soul. 


A Christmas Homily 


James S. Stevens* 


: 


SHORT time ago a pessimistic clergyman 
stated that in his opinion Satan was very 
busily working in the colleges of America. 
A gloomy college professor is said to have 
replied that he was glad that some one was working 
in any college. Surprising as it may seem, this charac- 
ter is mentioned only three or four times in the Old 
Testament, and only once do his opinions appear to 
possess any particular importance. Im the great 
philosophical drama of Job the Lord Almighty and 
Satan carry on a spirited debate on the question, Is 
there any essential good in the heart of a mortal? or, 
as Goethe, who borrowed the idea, causes Mephis- 
topheles to say in Faust: 


“‘Man’s misery to pity moves my nature, 
I’ve scarce the heart to plague the wretched creature.” 


In the book of Job, however, the Almighty wins the 
argument, and it is clearly shown that a man may 
retain his integrity even in the face of severe tempta- 
tion. 

There are many messages which come to us at 
Christmas time, and it is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine which is the most appropriate for the present 
year of grace. I venture, however, to suggest this 
sentiment as a Christmas message, and to ask for it a 
passing consideration. Men and women are good, 
they always have been good, and they always will be. 
One of the things which the older generation ought 
most carefully to guard against is the notion that 
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young people of the present time are decidedly in- 
ferior in morality and mentality to the boys and 
girls of their own time. No one but a chronic pessi- 
mist with an extremely one-sided view of the situa- 
tion could live very long among young people and 
reach such a conclusion. 

In one of the books of the Apocrypha a young 
man is sent to find a hidden treasure. His father 
secures for him a guardian, and the writer naively 
states that they sought for a man and beheld he was 
an angel. While such a happy result can not always 
be anticipated, it is nevertheless absolutely true that 
when we really look for a man or a woman, and by 
that is meant when we make an earnest effort to know 
them, we never fail to find far more excellent qualities 
than we expected. Jesus ate with publicans and 
sinners; he accepted the companionship of harlots, 
and promised the penitent thief a place with him in 
Paradise—all because to him they were not sinners, 
harlots, and thieves, but men and women with an 
infinite capacity for spiritual growth. If we fail to 
see these divine characteristics in our fellow mortals, 
the fault is more likely to be in ourselves than in them. 
When we meet one who seems to have made an utter 
failure in life shall we say, This is a case where the 
hand of the potter slipped; or shall we say, Here is a 
soul which some day shall be redeemed? Moses was a 
materialist when on one occasion he discovered a 
glowing bush; but when he was quickened he heard 
the voice of the Lord therefrom. Regarding this in- 
cident Mrs. Browning has written: 

Every common bush afire with God, . 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


It would be a fine thing for the world in general 
and for our own country in particular if we would 
spend the year of our Lord 1927 in an earnest search 
for the good things which characterize our fellow be- 
ings. All thoughts of war and all arguments which 
relate to the possible preparation for future wars would 
be eliminated because they would be unnecessary. 
Our community life would be transformed, and the 
spirit of Christmas would continue until the month 
of December again appeared. 


VEST POCKET LAY SERMONS 
Art and Religion 
Agricola 


es F all the factors entering into man’s cultural 

¥| development, art and religion alone are im- 
3} mortal. The institutions man has created 
be} ~may crumble. Scientific knowledge may be 
lost, libraries become dust, philosophy be forgotten. 
But the love of beauty is an inherent quality in human 
nature and will last as long as man lives. The human 
heart will always respond to a gorgeous sunset or a 
beautiful rose, to color, to beauty of form or motion, 
to noble sentiment. 

The soul too will always worship. No matter 
how high its culture, how profound its thoughts or 
how brilliant its imagination, it will never lose its awe 
in the august presence of the world by which it is sur- 
rounded, or its desire to bow down before the spiritual 
power of the universe. 

If civilization by some cataclysmic revolution 
should again fade into medieval darkness, it might 
well happen that Shakespeare would shine as the only 
remembered figure of the seventeenth century, and 
Bach as the greatest genius of the eighteenth. The 
Cromwells and the Napoleons would have only the 
ephemeral flash of the comet as it hurries through our 
solar system, leaving no trace behind; while the Ra- 
phaels, the Goethes and the Wesleys would shine as 
permanent stars in the future skies of humanity. 

The ways in which art may express itself vary 
from simple scrawls on the walls of prehistoric French 
caves, to the Parthenon and Wagnerian opera. Gen- 
ius is temperamental. It responds to the most varied 
appeals, color, rhythm, form, sentiment. The love 
of beauty is indigenous to the human soul. Always 
it is seeking to express itself in visible forms. 

Natural laws operating on material substances, 
a perfectly understandable process, produce beauty 
for eyes trained to perceive beauty. We can be blind 
if we wish—blind not only to natural but to moral 
beauty, beauty of the soul. This is irreligion. 

On the other hand we may be grateful to God for 
putting us in a universe which offers us beauty in a 
thousand forms. This gratitude we call religion. 

The best education we can give ourselves or others 
is a sense of keen appreciation of the beauties by 
which we are surrounded, whether found in nature 
or in the human heart. There is a moral culture which 
comes as the response to this soul reaction, which 
fortifies and sometimes surpasses the influence of or- 
ganized religion. 

Art is the projection of the soul into forms of 
visible beauty, material substances taking on soul 
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texture. Canvas, marble, tone, language, respond 
to inner harmonies. 

Religion is the projection of the soul toward the 
moral and spiritual verities of the universe. 

These two phases of man’s cultural life—art and 
religion—constitute the bridge which carries civiliza- 
tion across the centuries. Both are part of the ma- 
chinery of escape. 


= = * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Uses of Adversity 


It came to pass in the ancient days, before ever the Woman’s 
Home Companion had driven the Police Gazette out of the 
Barber Shop, that I sate waiting for my turn, and improving 
my mind. And there came and sate beside me a Certain Rich 
man. And I was glad that I was Next, for my time was worth 
more to me than his was. 

And he said, It is mild weather, and a Great Blessing to 
the Poor. 

And I said, Fool not thyself, for when it is the season for 
Cold Weather, warm days are the Worst Thing Possible for the 
Poor, and are all to the Good of the Rich. 

And he said, How dost thou make that out? 

And I said, If it had been Twenty Below Zero this morning, 
then hadst thou drawn thy Check to buy Coal for the Poor, 
Whereas, thou didst look through the windows of thy Steam- 
heated House and see that it was Twenty Above, and decide to 
let the matter ride till the weather got Colder. 

And he was Embarrassed. 

And he said, There may be something in that. 
occurred to me to put it in precisely that form. 


It had not 


And I answered, Cold weather is best for the Poor, if it be © 


cold enough so that the Rich feel the pinch of it. But when the 
Rich are comfortable then is it easy for them to believe that the 
Poor are not Very Uncomfortable. Wherefore they thank God 
who hath tempered the wind to the Shorn Lamb, and they go 
on to further shearing and draw the check-not for the poor but 
for another Fur Coat for the Missis. And the Poor Shiver, who 
would be warm if the weather were well below Zero. 

And he said, Thou art a very penetrating student of human 
nature, and I verily believe there is a measure of Wisdom in thy 
speech. 

And I said, Sure thing. 
is why I produce it. 

And he said, Is it thine idea that if a man hath misfortune 
it is well for him to have a Large Dose of it? 

And I said, In matters of misfortune, it doth pay to ad- 
vertise, and there is little advertising value in a Small Misfor- 
tune. Sweet are the uses of Adversity, provided they are Sui- 
ficiently Adverse. And they are particularly sweet when they 
give the Rich a little twinge of the chilblains. 

And he said, Is it thine idea that it would be well for me 
to draw a check to buy Coal for the Poor? 

And I said, It would not hurt the Poor a little bit, and would 
do thee an Whole Lot of Good. 

And the Barber said, Next, and I left him to his own re- 
fiections. 


I know that it is Good Stuff. That 


= x = 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


The Golden Rule is a common denominator of all religions. 
No other creed or ethical formula meets with such acceptance. 
Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, Christian and Con- 
fucian, Modernist and Fundamentalist, Royalist and Commun- 
ist, Radical and Conservative, all accept the Golden Rule. It 
is a universally accepted standard of conduct for all people. 
The Golden Rule is eternal as it is universal. “This is the Law 
and the Prophets,”’ the basis of the Mosaic Law, the heart of the 
Christian gospel, and an abiding constructive principle leading 
toward the millennium. 

International Golden Rule Handbook. 
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Steeples Among the Hills’ 


“Steeples Among the Hills” consists of lectures and stories 
upon the problem of the country church, written by a man who 
has dedicated his life to country work. Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt was born at West Berlin, Vt., in 1883. He was graduated 
‘from Montpelier Seminary in 1904 and immediately took a 
pastorate at Glover, Vt., where he stayed four years. In 1908 
he went to Plainfield, where he has remained ever since. He 
has been elected five or six times a member of the Vermont 
House of Representatives, is president of the trustees of Mont- 
pelier Seminary, has been a delegate to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and for many years has 
been chairman of the State Board of Education. Besides being 
pastor of a country church, and serving the state in public 
offices, he has written four books, and contributed extensively 
to magazines. 

This book is a statement of the reasons which have induced 
him to stay eighteen years in Plainfield, and a description of the 
life and work of a country minister. There are nine chapters or 
lectures along this line, and a second part of the book is devoted 
to questions about conditions in the rural church. 

The book is exceedingly interesting and valuable for both 
city and country ministers and lay people to read. If there is 
any bitterness in it, it comes out against those who either ignore 
or look down upon the rural districts, and especially those who 
use the word “‘promotion”’ in relation to a man leaving a country 
parish for the city. The main thesis of the book is that the 
country is worthy and dignified in its own right, affording a 
field that challenges the mightiest efforts of the strongest and 
best men, and that it is nothing short of an outrage for Churches 
of Jesus Christ to use the country church as a dumping ground 
for the superannuated, the queer or the green and untried. 

The reasons why the author has stayed in the country are 
obvious: 1. He loves the country and country people. 2. He 
believes he can make more of his life there than anywhere else. 
3. The need is great and the laborers few. 

The reasons why the author has succeeded also are obvious: 
1. He is a good fellow and believes in the thing he is doing. 
2. He has had opportunities to go to the larger city churches and 
refused. 3. He is first of all a good pastor and visits his people 
in their homes. 

It is interesting to note that he is against federation in rural 
communities and for survival of the fittest where there are more 
churches than the community needs. He holds that the ablest, 
strongest church will become the community church simply by 
the process of the others going out of business. This is a re- 
flection of his own experience, where he packs his own church 
and the other churches have left the field to him. What would 
happen if a real revival of interest should come and ten times 
as many people try to get in the church as could be accommodated 
he does not say, nor does he seem to be worried by such a con- 
tingency. The following interesting sentences and paragraphs 
illustrate his spirit, his method and his style: 

“There is here more need than I can meet, more service than 
the ablest minister in our church could perform; and my people 
and I are happy in each other’s love. So long as these things 
are true, the burden of proof is not upon me to tell why I stay; 
it is upon you to tell why I should change. That moving is the 
custom means nothing to me, for the custom is rooted in a 
fundamental lack of vision.” 

“Now he is appointed to a church which is considered a 
‘promotion.’ His friends gather around him and congratulate 
him on his success, while I sit apart and fight my sense of burn- 
ing shame at one more failure. Once more the conventionalities 
of the superficial profession, once more the easy road, once more 


*Steeples Among the Hills. By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt, 
chairman of Vermont State Board of Education, and for eight- 
een years pastor at Plainfield and Adamant, Vt. The Abingdon 
Press. New York City. Price $1.75, 


the eyes blind to the vision of a mighty man building the king- 
dom of God in the unwanted place; once more the humiliation 
of having a man in the calling who considers that he can be 
either promoted or demoted.” 

“Tf any place can confer dignity upon him, where is the 
inherent dignity of his personality? It is worldly, it is vain, but 
I am telling the truth. I have been a Wentworth for nine cen- 
turies, and I am ashamed to stoop to the petty promotions 
which are in vogue.” 

“Other motives are potent too. I honor and envy those 
who are priests and nothing else. But I can never so confine my 
life. By nature and heritage I am a man among men and I value 
my citizenship. No moving minister has any real citizenship, 
least of all if he is a city minister. Of course he votes. Of course 
he has some transient civic influence on his congregation. Oc- 
casionally he may take a splurge in some city election. All that 
is local and ephemeral. But the pastor who has a home and is 
rooted in the countryside may become a strong and abiding in- 
fluence in the government of his state, with all the rich friendships 
which accompany the privilege. For ten years Vermont has had 
no senator or representative in Congress, no justice of the su- 
preme court, no judge of the superior courts, no state officer or 
leader in Legislature, with whom I have not been on terms of 
more or less familiar personal acquaintance. For ten years the 
state has had no governor who has not either been to my home, 
or invited me to the executive chamber, to take counsel with 
him on some matter of state. These friendships have enriched 
my life and my ministry, and I have loved my citizenship as a 
Vermonter along with my duty as a pastor. Such things have 
not depended on my residence in Plainfield, but they have come 
about because I was a long-time resident in one community 
which was rural.” 

“Whatever my little segment of a world might have thought 
of a move which all its habits would lead it to believe successful, 
if for any other reason than for the glory of God I had abandoned 
the patient beginnings of the long years, only to make them over 
again in some other place, I should know it in my heart for 
apostasy and failure. When a great business lays in one city 
the foundations of its development it does not pull up stakes 
and go to another. When a physician has just built public con- 
fidence in a community he does not abandon it for a new ven- 
ture. Why should I be so much more foolish than they?” 

“Yen thousand of my brother pastors will be in humble 
rural churches as long as they live; many of them because they 
are too consecrated to leave, more because no other appoint- 
ments are open to them. Why should they suffer the heart- 
ache and dishonor of professional discrimination because they 
are rural? No, don’t say it! That pious answer has been made 
until it is stale, but the discrimination is there just the same.” 

“Living all my days in the open country, I never knew there 
was such a thing as ‘the rural problem’ until letters from ocean 
to ocean told me how helpfully I had written upon it in the 
Methodist Review. Soon afterward my thoughts upon rural 
themes were called into still more vigorous circulation. For 
two years I was asked to give courses of lectures at the Silver 
Bay Conferences of country workers. Next I addressed the 
Country Life Conference of the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States in New York City. Since that November day in 
1916 I have been busy with lectures on rural life and church.’ 

Evidently the author has found not only opportunities for 
service but the finest kind of friendships. He seems to have 
gone far in Vermont, a rock-ribbed Republican state, although 
he is classified as a Democrat. He loves God, loves men, is de- 
voted to his job, and tells about his experiences in a fascinating 
way. The attention that the book has received comes from the 
fact that nobody sees clearly as yet what to do with or for the 
rural church, and Mr. Hewitt throws some light on the subject 
in a most interesting way. 

D. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PROBABLY WE WOULD LIKE PEACOCK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noticed Mr. A. G. Peacock’s fiery letter and withdrawal 
as a subscriber to the Leader. I know Mr. Peacock very well. 
He was my superintendent for years. He is a rare spirit with a 
red-hot temper, and radical of course. That letter was typical 
of him. I wish you knew him though, and that he knew you. 


I know you would enjoy each other. 
Mohawk Valley. 


* * 
TOLERANT BECAUSE HE IS SURE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Regarding Sacco and Vanzetti: These men have had a fair 
trial in the courts of Massachusetts, defended by able counsel. 
The courts of Massachusetts are recognized as the most able and 
fair of any in the world. Sob sisters and agitators are disgracing 
themselves and the state in their actions. Trying to influence 
not only public opinion but the courts comes pretty near being 
criminal. Your comment on the case was good common sense, 
and the Peacock who writes about it simply reveals himself, and 
is not worth noticing. Sometimes I don’t agree with your edi- 
torials and expressions, but I must recognize your right to your 
opinion. I have read the Boston Herald every day for many 
years, and consider it one of the best papers in the country, but 
I don’t agree with that editorial about Sacco and Vanzetti. 
However, it was their opinion and they have a right to it. 

E. M. Grover. 


Danbury, Conn. 
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MORE ON THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having followed the long drawn out proceedings for and 
against Sacco and Vanzetti very closely, I can not for the life 
of me see how there could be a reasonable doubt of their guilt of 
the crime for which they were convicted. Nor have I discussed 
the matter with a single person who believes otherwise. On the 
contrary, the extravagant efforts that have been made to clear 
them of the terrible crime for which they stand convicted has 
caused stronger indignation, if possible, than that expressed by 
your critic, Mr. Peacock, in their behalf. While I have always 
been opposed to capital punishment and have written and spoken 
against it, I confess that the greatly increased number of “‘hold 
ups,” robberies and murders of recent years has caused my opin- 
ion to weaken in that regard of late. Innocent people attending 
to their own legitimate business must be protected against such 
outlaws as I believe those creatures to be, and if such punish- 
ment is in any case just why not in theirs? The proponderant 
judgment of the public is with that of the twelve men who heard 
the evidence in court. Sickly sentiment in behalf of criminals 
should have no weight against the lives of innocent people! 

L. F. Fortney. 
Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


FOR FREE UTTERANCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letters published in your issue of Nov. 27, containing 
such severe strictures upon your editorial in a previous issue upon 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case and accompanied in one case by a with- 
drawal of subscription on account of the editorial, seem to me in 
principle a denial of all editorial right to an opinion. 

The printing of the editorial in connection with the letters, 
without any further comment, also seems the best possible 
answer to these charges; while the printing of the letters, which 
might well have been left unprinted, is a complete answer as to 
the tolerance of the editor and his love of fair play. 

The gist of the editorial is that the situation calls for a re- 
trial of the case, which is the exact position of the complainants 
who write these letters. Your remarks upon your own belief in 


the guilt of the convicted men were introdueed, I take it, to make 
your conclusion, that a new trial should be had, the more weighty. 

But, barring this fact, surely every man, even an editor, has 
a right to express his opinion as well as to hold one. Indeed, for 
what do we have editors and of what value their editoriais, if 
we can not get from them honest opinions? 

Your printing of these letters demonstrates your own fair- 
ness and open-mindedness, not only in this matter but in general. 

Whether your opinion as to the guilt of the convicted men 
is right or wrong, I do not know; nor do I see how the general 
public can know. We can only form opinions from the testi- 
mony in the case and the letters sent out by the attorney for the 
defense. From the evidence thus submitted, many, like my- 
self, may hold the opinion that a new trial should be granted; 
but whether the convicted men are innocent or guilty is a matter 
upon which opinion may be and is divided. To deny to any one, 
editor or ditch-digger, the right to express an opinion contrary 
to one’s own is to deny him a most fundamental and constitu- 
tional right, one most necessary to the finding and establishing of 
all truth. I can conceive of nothing more tyrannical. 

Yours for free utterance, 
5 Rodney F. Johonnot. 
Leicester, Mass. 
* * 


THE NAME OF THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The young man who read your name in the notices at our 
church last Sunday choked and swallowed and sputtered over it 
and then got it all wrong. Would it not be a good idea to print 
both spelling and pronunciation as you did once before? 

Clarity. 


Van Schaick, a family name in this country since 1640, is 
pronounced Van Skoik, or Van Skoyk. It is spelled Van Schaick, 
Van Schaack and Van Schoick by different branches of the 
family, and in every conceivable way by people to whom it is 
unfamiliar. If people would only attempt it with more con- 
fidence, they would find it as simple as Smith, as easy as Jones, 
and as logical and convincing as Brown or John Alden. 

The Editor. 


* * 
VANISHING AMERICA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following signs of “Vanishing America” are listed by 
the Omaha World Herald: 

The forest primeval. The old oaken bucket. The little 
red school house. A gentleman, a scholar and a judge of good 
whiskey. The one-horse shay. Woman’s crowning glory. 
The large cold bottle and the small hot bird. The village smithy. 
Milady’s petticoat. The blue and the gray. 

To this list permit me to add: The family pew. 

Harry F. Fister. 

Milford, Mass. 

* * 


MR. FORTIER’S SERMON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last evening I read for the second time Mr. Fortier’s stir- 
ring and stimulating article in the last Leader. While this second 
reading gave me a clearer idea of his meaning I fear the ‘‘man in 
the street’? may get the same idea that I did from my first read- 
ing, viz.: that Universalism is and always has been a system of 
“negation.” Against this idea I wish to protest. Unlike Mr. 
Fortier, I am a “Universalist by inheritance.’’ My maternal 
grandfather was a supporter of Father Stacy way back in the 
thirties of the last century. My father was an ordained minis- 
ter of the Universalist Church for more than sixty years. In my 
childhood our home was the meeting place of many of the “old 
warhorses” of the church, and I delighted in the tales they told 
of the controversies they engaged in as they and my father in- 
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dulged in reminiscences. Of course, as a minister’s son, I went 
to church and Sunday school, and can remember both the teach- 
ing of the Sunday school and that of my own home as well as the 
tone of many of the sermons I listened to. So I feel I can speak 
with some authority as to the character of the message of the 
“spoken word” as well as the teachings of the church. And I 
most emphatically declare it was positive. The sermons were on 
Universal Fatherhood and Universal Salvation. The “no hell’ 
idea could be implied, but was not the burden of the message. 
Furthermore, the stories I heard in my childhood of “debates” 
between our preachers and those of other faiths showed that, 
much as their opponents might try to keep them to denial of 
endless punishment, they insisted on taking the positive side, 
the salvation of all. 

Another thing. The formal declaration of the organized 
body which was for over half a century the ‘Confession of 
Faith” of our church shows the character of our early message. 
Whatever we may now think of the “‘Winchester Confession,”’ it 
was anything but a “negation.” Hach of its three articles is a 
positive statement, and there is not a negative sentence in one 
of them. No! Universalism is not and never has been a “system 
of negations.?? As well call Christianity negative because it 
implies the denial of the cults of heathenism. , 

O.F. Alword. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


* * 


DOES THE MINISTER PAY NO RENT? 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is with us again that the “minister has no rent to pay.” 
Is it true? Only technically so. I have lived in parsonages and 
“in my own hired house.” In parsonage parishes I have accepted 
a salary from $300 to $400 less than I could have accepted with- 
out a parsonage. At least twice I have lived in a parsonage 
much larger and “colder” than any house I would have needed 
or hired. My fuel bills for those years were far above those 
in an ordinary house for a family of our circumstances. So in 
smaller salaries and in large “upkeep” the minister is very far 
from profiting by ‘‘paying no rent.” 
Harry Adams Hersey. 
Canton, N. Y. : 
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THIS IS IMPORTANT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the leading editorial in the Leader for Oct. 2. 

I so heartily agree with the view there expressed that I feel 
impelled to send this letter. 

I am one who, throughout a busy life, has been constantly 
interested in the Bible as a book, in the history of its production, 
compilation, translations, and estimation by those who know it 
best. Inow have the leisure to satisfy myself on these points, but 
don’t know how to go about it. 

Would it not be possible for the Leader to give some prac- 
tical help to such as I by printing a list of a half dozen books 
that one could begin on and by which one could work to the best 
advantage, a helpful bibliography? 

Rose C. Swart. 

Honesdale, Penn. 


A List of Books Furnished by Dean Lee S. McCollester 

“The Origin and Character of the Bible,” by J. T. Sunder- 
land, one of the best books to be found. 

Moulton’s ‘Readers’ Bible,’’ published by Macmillan. 
This edition of the Bible we use in our class, Bible as English 
Literature, because the text is given in paragraphs and a dis- 
tinction is made between prose and poetry. We find it helps in 
understanding the Bible by visualizing the context. 

“Evolution of the Hebrew People,” published by Scribners. 

“Archeology and the Bible,” by George A. Barton, published 
by the American Sunday School Union. This is the best book on 
archeology and the relation between Jewish literature and other 
literature. 
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“Historical Bible,” four volumes, published by Scribners, 
edited by Dr. Kent of Yale. A very good text book to use. 

“Literature of the Old Testament,” by Dr. Purington of 
Bates College, published by Scribners. A text book which the 
author uses in his course, ‘‘Old Testament as Literature.”’ 

“The Bible as Literature,” by Wood and,Grant, published 
by the Abingdon Press. This is a good class text book, as it 
gives the essential of each one of the books of the Old and New 
Testament in a concise and modern way. 

“Jesus as the Man,” published by Harlow Company, Okla- 
homa City. Author, Victor E. Harlow. This presents Jesus 
from the human side and is very well done. 

“The Teachings of the New Testament,” by Dr. Graves, 
published by Macmillan. A very thoughtful, clear statement 
of the teachings of Jesus. 

“The New Testament,” the American translation by Dr, 
EK. J. Goodspeed, published by University of Chicago Press. 
This is an effort to put in more colloquial language the books of 
the New Testament. 

“The Literature of the Old Testament,” by Laura E. Wild, 
She has two books, one on the literature and one on the history 
of the Jews, both exceedingly good and modern. Miss Wild is 
professor of Biblical Literature at Mount Holyoke. 

“History of the Hebrew Commonwealth,” Scribners, editors, 
Bailey and Kent. This is a very well arranged and illustrated 
history of the Hebrew Commonwealth, and I have found it use- 
ful in classes on the history of the Jews. 


* * 


POINTS AS TO CHRISTENING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Children who are being baptized cry because they are 
afraid. They are afraid of that which is strange to them. To 
lessen the danger that they will disturb the service I suggest 
the following precautions: 

The minister should, very quietly, speaking in a low voice 
and with no quick motions, become familiar with the child to be 
christened, on one or more days before the service. If the little 
one is old enough to eat candy a few peppermints, or pennies to. 
buy them, may establish trustful states of mind. Do not have 
the mother and child come forward until just before the actual 
christening. The first prayer, the scripture quotation, the charge 
to the congregation to remember its duty toward the child thus 
accepted as a fellow Christian, can all be as well said while the 
mother is in a back pew, or even in the entrance to the church, 

When the child is brought forward the minister should make 
every possible effort not to stand too near the child. It is the 
closeness of a strange person which terrifies it. The child should 
be before the minister barely long enough for the actual christen- 
ing and the presentation to it, or to its mother, of a little bunch 
of fowers prepared for the purpose. The mother should step 
back a few feet or retire to a pew at some distance, if the child is 
restless. In any case the closing prayer should not contain over 
fifty or a hundred words. I have observed these precautions on 
many occasions and only once has a child cried during the cere- 
mony. In most cases it is all over before the little one has de- 
cided whether or not to be afraid. 

A Country Pastor. 
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THE VIEW OF A FAIR MANUFACTURER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Usually the manufacturers have more sense than they 
showed at Detroit. 

The Labor Union is founded on a fine principle, but as things 
work out to-day I have a great sympathy for the manufacturer, 
He has to forget self-respect and swallow many an indignity 
for the sake of peace and progress. 

There are bullies and mischief makers on both sides as well 
as sincere workers for the betterment of humanity. 

Edwin A. Tracy. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
ty ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
New Editions for Christmas Giving 
A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 

E. P. Dutton Company. $1.50. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. E.P. Dutton Company. $2.00. 
Cranford. By Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. 

E. P. Dutton Company. $2.00. 

A new edition of Dickens’s Christmas 
masterpiece, by all odds the most popular 
and in all probability the best Christmas 
story ever written, is obviously seasonable, 
but it was a stroke of genius to bring out 
holiday editions of ‘Cranford’? and “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” two classics of simple 
country life, both unfortunately neglected 
outside the dull routine of the class roon. 

Dutton has done the thing very nicely. 
“Cranford”? and ‘‘The Vicar’ are bound 
in calico covers and printed in clear type 
on excellent paper. “The Christmas 
Carol’? appears in a red and gold binding 
with a green back. All three carry illus- 
trations by C. E. Brock, whose work is 
irreproachably suited for the books. Both 
his colored drawings and his sketches pos- 
sess the simplicity and the charm of the 
stories themselves. 

Even the most enthusiastic admirer of 
modern literature must weary at times of 
the complexity, the realism, the sophis- 
tication, of current fiction. Here is the 
complete antithesis and the absolute anti- 


dote. The stories, published in an edi- 
tion closely approximating perfection, 


would make a delightful Christmas gift, 
but any true bibliophile would feel pangs of 
regret at giving them away unless he also 
had copies for his own library. 


a * 


Delinquents and Criminals 


By William Healy and Augusta Bronner. 

The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Healy and Dr. Bronner have been 
engaged in studying juvenile delinquency 
for more than twenty years, and trey have 
actual case records of four thousand boys 
and girls who have been brought into the 
juvenile courts during that time. At 
present they are the directors of the Judge 
Baker Foundation in Boston; formerly 
they were directors of the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute in Chicago. Their records 
follow the delinquents for -a period of 
several years after their appearance in 
court, and they are thus able to tell what 
happens to boys and girls who run afoul 
of the law in their teens. 

The figures for Chicago indicate that 
in that city more than fifty per cent of 
juvenile delinquents turn up in adult 
courts, many of them under indictment 
for major offenses. This is an appalling 
record. In Boston from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent have adult court records, 
a showing which might seem discourag- 
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ing if it were not for the Chicago figures. 

In both Chicago and Boston Dr. Healy 
and Dr. Bronner have made careful studies 
of the juveniles arrested, and they have 
been able to eliminate such factors as race, 
heredity, feeblemindedness, and physical 
condition. These factors may have some- 
thing to do with the making of criminals, 
but they have little to do with their un- 
making. Even in the case of the feeble- 
minded the statistics show the same pro- 
portions of success as in the group as a 
whole. No handicap makes a criminal 
eareer inevitable. Successful treat nent 
is apparently possible in the vast majority 
of cases. 

What distinguishes the Boston method 
from the Chicago method? In the first 
place, Boston does not place its juvenile 
oitenders in institutions if it is possible to 
place them in homes. Such institutions 
as it has are of superior quality. Its parole 
system is better. Offenders are brought to 
trial immediately; in Chicago they are 
frequently detained five or six days 
awaiting trial. In Boston the regular 
police have little to do with juvenile 
otenders, whereas in Chicago the police 
play the most important part. In Boston 
the juvenile court is not at all bound up 
with city polities, the judge having a 
permanent appoint nent irom the governor. 
Boston uses its many excellent child wel- 
fare organizations. Finally, Boston, so 
Dr. Bronner and Dr. Healy think, has a 
better community spirit and a more en- 
lightened point of view. 

The point of the comparison is not, of 
course, to throw bouquets at Boston and 
bricks at Chicago. The point is that 
Chicago clings to conventional methods, 
while Boston has been cultivating a more 
scientific attitude. Chicago employs a 
method which approximates its regular 
erminal procedure, but Boston has evolved 
a special method. Boston, moreover, 
aims at individualization, seeking to treat 
each case according to its nature. Chicago 
leans towards mass treatment. 

The careful study which Dr. Healy and 
Dr. Bronner have made is a contribution 
to criminology of incalculable value. It 
demonstrates that juvenile delinquents can 
be reformed, but not by the old system. 
It shows us how to check the crime wave 
while it is still a ripple, for almost every 
one is agreed that the heart of the crime 
problem is the adolescent offender. It is 
a sweeping refutation of the hysterical 
outbursts against juvenile courts, proba- 
tion, child placing, and the other devices 
of modern scientific criminology. Boston 
people in particular should read it, for 
Boston has its share of fanatics who jeer 
at what they call sentimentality and 
who want every bobbed-haired bandit to 
be strung up from the nearest telephone 
pole. Boston has shown the country 


that the so-called sentimental reformers 
are really the practical, hard-headed 
criminologists. It would be a pity if the 
present hysteria were to impede the 
genuine progress Boston has made. 


* * 


The Achievement of the Master 


By Herbert R. Purinton, Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Religion in 
Bates College, and Sadie Bracket Cos- 
tello. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
The authors offer a small volume of 

two hundred pages, devoted to a very 

successiul attempt to show what Jesus 
achieved. They have avoided theological 
conclusions and have used only such in- 
terpretations of his words and conduct as 
were necessary to make the account of 
his acts and teachings intelligible. There 
is no attempt to convince nor any tend- 
ency to argue. Jew and Gentile, funda- 
mentalist and progressive, may read it 
without antagonism. As it does not deal 
with the stories as to his birth, or his na- 
ture, the view of Jesus given in each 
chapter is historical. The accounts given 
of-the world into which Jesus was born, 
the religion held by the people around 


him, the work of John the Baptist, the — 


temptation in the wilderness, the conflict 
with the religious leaders, the new religion 
which Jesus taught, the parables, his an- 
nouncement of himself as the Messiah, 
and the closing scenes, are masterly in 
their clearness and give a comprehensive 
view of the things he accomplished. The 
style is interesting and especially well 
devised for the use of young people and 
those who have not had a fair and satis- 
factory view of what the gospel narrative 
and the letters of Paul tell the world as to 
this Master of Wisdom. The work is 
divided into short chapters with headings 
for sections, directions for study follow- 
ing each. The book is admirably adapted 
not only for use by a Sunday school 
teacher preparing for work, but by stu- 
dents in schools and colleges where a life 
of Jesus should be studied. Parents de- 
siring to equip themselves to answer the 
questions of growing children, clergymen 
needing new and stimulating views of the 
Man of Nazareth and those who have lost 
faith in the Christian gospel will each find 
in this small volume a fair statement of 


what Christianity can say as to the suc- ° 


cess of the founder of the religion of hun- 
dreds of millions of people; who gave the 
world a prayer in which all men can unite 
without violating their faiths, who changed 
the philosophy and governments of all 
civilizations. The book is destined, 
probably, to be a standard work found in 
all good libraries. An index and an in- 
teresting list of books of reference add to 
its value. 
OsRoWes 
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A SUNDAY WITH THE CARYS 


It is Sunday night after a full and 
“strenuous day. This morning we started 
early, as usual, Mr. Cary to our Iidamachi 
Sunday school and from that to Akasaka, 
some of the children to the union Sunday 
school (in English) and some later to the 
union church, and I to Reinanzaka Sun- 
day school. There my class is in session 
from 9 to 10.30, but this morning I had 
to stay to hear some of the boys recite the 
names of the books of the Bible. Three 
or four of them now have had their cards 
filled, having earned all five stars. 

After Sunday school I walked as usual 
through winding ways and up a hill to 
our Akasaka church, where of course I 
am always late because the walk takes 
fifteen or twenty minutes. There, not yet 
being able to understand the Japanese 
sermon completely by any means, I joined 
in the service by studying the Beatitudes 
from my Japanese New Testament (silent- 
ly of course). 

After a little visit with the Home people 
and the Japanese people, I hurried home, 
where Mr. Cary had preceded me. After 
Sunday dinner, which is always a treat, 
not only because it is good, but because we 
can all be together at noon, we went out 
into the garden where several of the Japan- 
ese boys were already playing tennis, and 
had a photograph taken of our family 
group, all by ourselves. 

Then there was just time to gather 
materials together and assemble for our 
afternoon Sunday school. As usual, we 
sang all together in the living room and, 
after a short prayer and the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Dad’s” class stayed in the living room, 
Julia’s boys went into the sun parlor, and 
my girls into the dining-room. Miss Bowen 
was with us to-day. She has brought two 
charming new pupils to my class. 

We always have a happy time together 
and time flies, with the reading and the 


explaining and the questioning and answer- 
ing, and the map work and note-book work, 
and the first thing we know around come 
Japanese tea and American cookies and 
soon we are all together again for our 
closing service of worship. 

After Sunday school to-day there was 
not much time before supper, and after 
supper I had an important letter to write 
to the leading women’s colleges of America 
for information to be used in the Japan 
Woman’s University exhibit next spring. 
(From a letter to the Mission Circles written 
by Mrs. Cary.) 


* * 


ANOTHER FAREWELL PARTY 


This was in New Haven, Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 19, at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, and was held as a reception to the 
two Doll Messengers of Friendship which 
the Mission Circle and the Camp Fire 
Girls have dressed to send to Japan. 

A play, taken from Everyland, entitled 
“The Message of the Dolls,” was pre- 
sented by the Camp Fire Girls. Follow- 
ing this the secretary of the Mission Circle 
presented the doll dressed by the Circle 
—Dorothy Delight—and read the message 
which will be sent with the doll. One of 
the Camp Fire Girls then introduced Betty 
Lou, the doll dressed by the Camp Fire 
Girls, and read the message which she is 
to take with her. 

The program was concluded with a 
talk by Mr. Roberts, the assistant pastor, 
who has lived in Japan and who described 
the journey from the United States to 
Japan and predicted the experiences the 
dolls would be likely to have on reaching 
Japan. 

The vestry of the church was decorated 
with Japanese lanterns for the occasion, 
and following the entertainment tea and 
cakes were served from Japanese china by 
members of the Mission Circle. 

Martha Fischer. 


A Farewell Party 


On Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 23, a fare- 
well party was held at Headquarters for 
a group of beautifully gowned young 
ladies officially known as the Friendship 
Dolls, who are about to start on a long 
journey to Japan. The guests of honor 
were seated comfortably on the mantle- 
piece in the W. N. M. A. room, and about 
twenty visitors gathered to pay their 
respects. : 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle was mistress of 
ceremonies, and the party began with the 
singing of a good-by hymn which she had 
composed for the occasion. Miss Mary 
Slaughter then gave a brief description 
of the Japanese Festival of Dolls and ex- 
plained the role that the Friendship 
Dolls are expected to play when they 


arrive. The Festival of the Dolls, which 
comes on the third day of the third month, 
has a history of over a thousand years 
and is the greatest event of the year for 
Japanese girls. At this time all the dolls 
in the family, some of them heirlooms from 
many generations back, are brought out 
and arranged for display. The little girls 
in the family are hostesses on this occasion, 
and divide their day between receiving 
guests and visiting their friends to pay 
tribute to their dolls with miniature gifts 
of all sorts. To the people of Japan these 
Doll Festival Days are an expression of 
the ideal of Japanese womanhood—to be 
a good and true wife, a wise and loving 
mother. Every girl must be the manager 
and overseer of her doll family on this 


annual visit, and during these three days 
the dolls are entertained with all the re- 
spect due the most honored guests. 

The next item on the program was the 
introduction of each Friendship Doll by 
her sponsor. Lilla May Huntley, in blue 
silk, was introduced by Mrs. George Ezra 
Huntley. Hester Cushing, in rose, was 
introduced by Mrs. Otto S. Raspe, who 
explained that she had been dressed by a 
Sunday school class of girls in the First 
Church, Cambridge. Edith Pierce, in a 
gray astrakan cape and cap made by Miss 
Pierce’s class in the same church, was 
introduced by Miss Cushing. Isabelle 
Allen, in a blue and white dress and blue 
velvet coat and cap, was introduced by 
Miss Drew. Beulah Bird, in a flowered 
voile dress, was introduced by Miss Free- 
man as the ward of the Blue Birds, the 
Universalist Alumnae of Ocean Park. 
Martha A. Claflin, in a yellow organdy 
dress and blue silk coat and tam, was in- 
troduced by Miss Enbom, who explained 
that she had been dressed by the Martha 
A. Claflin class of the Murray Universal- 
ist Church of Attleboro, the class of which 
Miss Enbom herself is now teacher. 
Phyllis Muriel, in orchid organdy, was 
introduced by Miss Earle, who explained 
that she had been purchased by the girls 
of the Publishing House and dressed -by 
Miss Lillian Chase. Mrs. van Schaick 
introduced Julie van Schaick, who, she 
said, was at present wearing borrowed 
clothes but would have a new blue dress 
of her own before she leit for foreign shores. 
Georgiana Huntley, in pink crepe de chine, 
was introduced by Mrs. Stover, by whom 
she had been dressed, after having been 
purchased by Dr. Huntley. Rose was 
brought in on a stretcher with a neatly 
bandaged throat and explained by a letter 
read by Miss Earle that she couldn’t talk, 
having caught laryngitis from Miss Linda 
MacDonald, by whom she would, even- 
tually, she hoped, be dressed. Miss Mary 
Slaughter introduced little Phoebe Wilson, 
a doll dressed by Myrtle Belyea for the 
members of the Young People’s Institute 
at Ferry Beach. With genuine feeling but 
great restraint she described the patient 
little girl (daughter of Rev. and Mrs, 
Arthur E. Wilson) who in an invalid’s 
chair had entered so fully into the spirit 
of Ferry Beach and won such a place in 
their hearts. This cheery, beautifully 
dressed doll, she said, would carry Phoebe 
Wilson’s spirit to Japan, to live again in 
the hearts of generations of Japanese 
girls. 

Dr. Huntley then offered prayer, as 
follows: 

“From all false pride, Good Lord, deliver 
us. From all narrow prejudice, Good 
Lord, deliver us. From envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness, Good 
Lord, deliver us. 

“Help us to understand, O God, that 
we are members of a world-wide brother- 
hood, from which we could not separate 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

December 12-December 18. 

Hillside, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 

December 12-December 18. Rockport, 

Mass., Medford Hillside, Mass.; Lowell 

Mass. (Grace Church); Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 

December 12-December 18. Wash- 

ington, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; Phila- 

delphia, Pa.; Reading, Pa.; New York 

City. 


Mediord 


* * 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

The Universalist Church of the Re- 
deemer at Newark, New Jersey, is one of 
the great churches of our denomination. 
When Rev. Henry Rose over twenty-five 
years ago accepted the call there it was 
the retiring pastor who said: “You are the 
one person who can save this church.” 
The remarl able growth of the Newark 
church bears out this prophecy. 

A struggling down-town city church, 
its membership scattered throughout the 
city and in all the adjoining towns—-what 
a problem it was. Necessarily it must be 
built around the personal loyalty and de- 
votion of the minister. Such has been 
the Newark situation. For more than 
twenty-five years Dr. Rose has labored; 
and side by side with him, a wonderiul 
woman. Always enthusiastic, consecrated 
and cevoted, Mrs. Rose has been the 
center of the social life of the church and 
the leader in all of the women’s activities. 
To-day Dr. and Mrs. Rose are the be- 
loved leaders of a church which stands 
as one of the leading organizations in a 
city of half a million people. 

What splendid congregations there are! 
Each Sunday morning the average is 
about four hundred people; for the eve- 
ning fellowship meetings when Dr. Rose’s 
illustrated dramas or lectures are given, 
the church is packed to capacity. The 
church members come in the morning— 
while the evening congregation is more or 
less transitory. 

The first two weeks in November were 
spent in Newark, working particularly 
with the church school. Problems of 
curriculum and reorganization received 
first attention. At meetings of the Work- 
ers Council, held each week, a new course 
of study was outlined, approved and 
adopted. With the children’s division 
workers a plan for the reorganization of 
the Kindergarten division was perfected 
and the Beginners and Primary Depart- 
ments were formed with additional teach- 
ers, text-books and classes for each age. 

Meeting with the young people’s group, 
speaking at the Young People’s Week 
meeting, an afternoon with the Mission 
Circle, a small mothers’ group which may 
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NEAR EAST MIRACLES 


* * 
* * 
bg Visitors to the orphanages con- * 
* ducted by the Near East Relief * 
* are, without exception, astonished * 
* at the extent and the efficiency of * 
* the work done. For instance, Mr. * 
* Philip Worden, editor of the Lowell * 
* Courier Citizen, came back to talk * 
* and write of the modern miracles * 
* that hehad seen. This is his list: = 
1. The miracle of American be- * 
* nevolence. * 
: 2. The miracle of service. "2 
ss 3. The miracle of healing. cs 
ig 4. The miracle of casting out * 
fear. ‘ 24 
5. The miracle of feeding. s 
6. The miracle of teaching. a 
7. The miracle of training for * 
self-support. , 
* 

Universalist Sunday schools have * 
had a most honorable share in all * 
these miracles. At this Christmas * 
season they are making another * 
great philanthropic offering, the * 
proceeds to go to the suffering chil- * 
dren of the Near Hast. It is ex- * 
pected that each school will con- * 
tribute more than in any previous * 
year. = 
ey 

* 
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prove the beginning of a Mothers’ Study 
Club, individual conferences with teachers 
and prospective teachers—all had a part 
in the program of two weeks activities. 

Teachers and workers in the Newark 
school are actively interested and ‘progres- 
sive. They are ready to accept the best 
of the new methods in religious education; 
they are eager to give of their best in re- 
turn in their work. 

M.F.S. 


* * 


RESULTS 


These are some things that happened in 
Rutland the week after Miss Earle’s visit: 

1. One of our fine young mothers vol- 
untereed to take a class in Sunday school. 

2. The president of our Ladies’ Aid, who 
heard Miss Earle speak, is appointing a 
visitor from the Ladies’ Aid each month 
to visit the Sunday school and report to 
the Ladies’ Aid. The first visitor has al- 
ready reported the need for new books 
and a librarian in the Sunday school. 

3. One of the men most vitally interested 
in the children has purchased a first-class 
stereopticon which will show both slides 
and posteards. This will be available for 
use in the Sunday school. 

4. A class supper was held, each class 
acting as a committee for its own table. 
Hallowe’en decorations made the vestry 


bright and cheerful. A hundred children 
were present. Our superintendent urged 
the children to be in Sunday school every 
Sunday morning, and spoke of Miss Earle’s 
visit and talk. The evening was spent in 
playing games. 

5. An increased attendance in Sunday 
school in spite of the rain. 

6. A gift from one of our good friends 
of denim curtains to separate the classes 
while at work. 

Mrs. A. S. Yantis. 
* 


* 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 

For the Children’s Division: 

“The Little Fir Tree,’ “Stories to Tell 
to Children,” by Sara Cone Bryant; “The 
Legend of St. Christopher,” in ‘‘For the 
Children’s Hour,” by Bailey and Lewis; 
“The Golden Cobwebs,” in “How to Tell 
Stories to Children,” by Bryant; “In 
the Great Walled Country,’ “Why the 
Chimes Rang,” in “Knights of the Silver 
Shield,”’ by Alden; ‘‘Piccola,” “The Story 
Hour,” by Wiggin and Smith; “The Christ- 
mas Cake,” “The Christmas Stocking,” 
“More Mother Stories,’’ Lindsay. 


For Young People: 

“The Mansion,” “The Other Wise 
Man,” “The First Christmas Tree,’ Van 
Dyke. 


For a collection of stories for all ages, 
“Children’s Book of Christmas Stories,”’ 
by Dickinson, is excellent. Olcott’s “Good 
Stories for Great Holidays,” also has 
several Christmas stories. 

* * 


A HOME DEPARTMENT RALLY DAY 


Sunday, Oct. 3, was observed as Rally 
Day by both the church and the Sunday 
school, at Belpre, Ohio. The Home De- 
partment of twenty members were pres- 
ent by special invitation, and were given 
a hearty welcome by Superintendent 
Stanley C. Stall. During the Sunday 
school hour the class was taught by its 
superintendent, Mrs. Bertha Farson, with 
eighteen members present. Two new 
members were received. The class voted 
to give the quarterly offering, amounting 
to $10, to the Five Year Program. 

At the close of the morning church 
service, the Home Department members, 
together with the pastor and his wife, were 
seated at a table beautifully decorated 
with the Home Department colors. Such 
events are much worth while. They leave 
a “rosary of happy memories.” 

* * 


I was entertaining the small son of a 
friend. 

“Are you sure you can cut your own 
meat, Tommy?” I inquired. 

“Oh, yes, thanks,” replied Tommy po- 
litely. ‘‘I’ve often had it as tough as this: 
at home.”—Mrs. L. G. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
~ Dr. Frank W. Merrick, Director of 
Church Finance for the National Five 
Year rogram, filled the pulpit of the First 
| Universalist Church of Cambridge on 
Dee. 5 and will preach at the church in 
Amesbury on Dec. 12. 


- Rey. A. Eugene Bartlett, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Pontiac, 
Mich., spent the summer in England under 
the auspices of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches, and preached eleven sermons 
in English churches to large congregations. 


Rev. Charles F. Patterson, pastor of 
the Arlington Universalist church, was 
invited, with other Protestant ministers of 
the community, to be a corresponding 
member of the council that recently in- 
stalled Rev. Edward Allen Morris, the 
pastor of the Congregational church. 


_Mr. Ezra B. Huntley celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday Nov. 28, at the home 
of his son, Dr. George E. Huntley, in 
Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Huntley is hale, 
strong, and enjoys life. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Swampscott, 
Mass., on Nov. 28 delivered the address 
before a joint meeting of the Men’s Bible 
‘Class of the Church of the Holy Name 
(Episcopal) and the Men’s Club of the 
Universalist church. Mr. Walker took 
as his subject “The House of Rimmon.” 


Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins spent 
three days in Washington the week of Nov. 
28 to attend a meeting of the board of 
trustees, find a house, and make other 
arrangements connected with his removal 
to the Capital City Jan. 1. 


Rev. A. N. Foster of Norwich, Ct., 
has been appointed Superintendent of 
Churches in Connecticut to fill the place 
left vacant by the removal of Rev. G. H. 
Leining to Melrose, Mass. 


Rey. Ezra A. Hoyt, former minister at 
Hingham, Mass., has returned to Hing- 
ham for the winter. 


The preaching engagements of Dr. 
Coons, Massachusetts Superintendent, are 
as follows for December: Dec. 5, Spring- 
field, St. Paul’s; Dec. 12, Brookline, Beacon 
Church; Dee. 26, Lowell, First Church: 


Rev. Samuel E. France of Plymouth, 
Mass., has resigned his pastorate, to take 
effect at the end of December. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
entertained at dinner December 1 at their 
home in Alden Park Manor, Brookline, 
Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, business manager of 
the Congregationalist, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, editor of the Christian Register, 
and Mrs. Dieffenbach, Dr. William E. 
Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 


and Interests 


and Mrs. Gilroy, Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, 
editor of Zion’s Herald, and Mrs. Hartman, 
Dr. Amos R. Wells, editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World, and Mrs. Wells, and Miss 
Winifred Jones—a dinner planned to make 
the wives of these editors, who work so 
closely together, better acquainted. 


Rev. Ernest H. Carritt of Oxford, Maine, 
called on the Headquarters force on 
Wednesday, Dec. 1. 


Rev. W. R. Libby, retired, now living at 
Andover, Mass., was at Headquarters, 
Nov. 30. 


Dr. Charles H. Pennoyer, who has been 
ill at his home in Valley Falls, R. I., is 
convalescent, and was able to fill a preach- 
ing appointment on Dec. 5. Dr. Pennoyer 
has never missed a preaching appointment 
on account of sickness or for any other 
reason in his entire ministry. Feeling this 
illness coming on him he did not make any 
appointments, and so has kept his record 
perfect. 


Rev. William Couden, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Providence, 
R. I., is arousing much interest by a series 
of sermons on Modern Universalism. 
Recent attendance has passed the 200 
mark. The final sermons of the series are 
on “The Universalist Conception of Sal- 
vation,” “The Universalist Church,” and 
“Christ for all the World, and All the 
World for Christ.’’ 


Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, D. D., pastor of 


the First Universalist Church of Los Ange- 
les, Cal., preached recently on “Prayer, 
Prophecy, Miracles? Are They Rational?” 


Illinois 


Litchfield.—Our school observed Japan 
Sunday Nov. 14 with a program under the 
direction of Mrs. C. O. Richards, the 
superintendent. While our membership 
is only twenty-one, the offering for the 
mission was $9.50. The largest individual 
contributor was Mary Caroline Yaeger, 
age six, whose gift was $1.75. 

Stockton.—Our annual bazar and supper 
sponsored by the Ladies’ Aid was held 
in the church basement Nov. 20, and 
was well attended. About $115 was 
realized. The Dorcas class of the Sunday 
school dressed a doll to send to Japan 
and on Nov. 17 had a farewell party for her 
to which the children of the Sunday 
school were invited. The children helped 
to pay for the doll and named her Marie. 
Union services were held at the Univer- 
salist church on Thanksgiving day—the 
Methodist minister preaching the sermon. 
Our own minister, Rev. Harold Lumsden, 
could not be with us, as he was ordained 
at his own church in Urbana, Ilk, on that 
day. He comes to us for one preaching 
service every Sunday. 


Hoopeston.—Nov. 1 Rev. H. T. Crump- 
ton, formerly of Brewton, Ala., began his 
pastorate here. For a week Mr. and Mrs. 
Crumpton and their daughter were the 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Earel, 
pending the arrival of freight from the 
old home. Friday evening, Nov. 12, a 
reception was tendered the new arrivals 
in the home of Mrs. Estella Cromer. 
On Dec. 7 Mr. Crumpton was the speaker 
at the banquet of the Men’s Club of the 
Clinton Universalist church. Dr. Joseph 
M. Tilden will be in Hoopeston in early ~ 
January in the interest of a Greater Lom- 
bard. Rev. C. A. Polson has wrought 
faithfully and well, and others before him, 
and the new minister has cause to look 
forward with joy to the development of 
the abundant latent forces. Soon the 
Men’s Club will be called together to re- 
organize and get down to business. The 
Sunday school and Aid Society are live 
institutions. 


Iowa 


Osage.—Rev. F. W. Miller, pastor. A 
considerable improvement has been made 
in our church building this past summer. 
The high wooden steps which formerly led 
up to the vestibule have been taken away, 
the front doors lowered five and a half 
and set forward two and a half feet. In 
this way the greater part of the stairway 
is brought inside the vestibule. Then 
concrete pillars and platform and steps 
leading to the vestibule have been put in. 
In the space above the doors has been 
put an art glass window conforming to 
the other windows. The whole adds very 
greatly to the appearance and convenience 
of the building. 


Maine 


Fairfield —Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. On Sunday, Nov. 28, the 
first of a series of community services was 
held in this church. Dr. Mooney is presi- 
dent of the Pastors’ Union for this dis- 
trict. Each church is requested to furnish 
a preacher from outside the district and 
preferably one from the active pastorate. 
There was an attendance of 300 people. 
Rey. James Vallentyne, D. D., pastor of 
the Congress Square Church, Portland, 
was the preacher. His subject was ‘‘The 
Science of a Useful Life.” There were 
five clergymen on the platform. 

Rumford.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. Our new pastor organized a young 
people’s class in the Sunday school the 
first of September which has been steadily 
growing until it now numbers sixteen 
members. The Y. P. C. U. is very active, 
holds splendid devotional meetings and 
on Nov. 14 entertained the Oxford County 
Association of the Y. P.C. U. West Paris 
had charge of the devotional meeting. 
George Scudder, the state president, was 
present. On Nov. 6 the parish gave a 
reception to Mr. Rice at which a large 


number of the townspeople were present. 
Rev. Mr. Curtis of the Baptist church, on 
behalf of the ministers of Rumford and 
Mexico, extended a welcome to Mr. Rice. 
The Mission Circle held an open meeting 
on Nov. 3 at the home of Mrs. R. E. 
Swain, with Mrs. M. G. Folsom of Gardiner 
as the speaker. The ladies of the Circle 
met in the afternoon to welcome Mrs. 
Folsom. At 6 o'clock a supper was served 
with Mr. Rice, Mrs. Folsom and Mr. 
Swain as guests. In the evening the public 
was invited to hear Mrs. Folsom. The 
Ladies’ Aid are preparing for a Christmas 
sale to be held on Dec. 17. A successful 
chicken pie supper was held on Nov. 2 
at which over $90 was cleared. On the 
evenings of Nov. 7 and 21 Mr. Rice gave 
the illustrated lectures, Ben Hur and 
Romola, prepared by Dr. Rose of Newark, 
N.J. At the first lecture 165 were present 
and at the second 175. 

Dexter—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pas- 
tor. Our financial drive started with a 
visit from Dr. Merrick early in the fall. 
A month orso later we got down to business. 
The budget as outlined called for an in- 
crease in pledges of about 160 per cent. 
Last year the income from pledges was 
$1,600, the raising of the balance of the 
running expenses being left to the various 
societies of the church. A considerable 
debt had resulted. The aim this year was 
to raise all running expenses through 
pledges, leaving the societies free to work 
for other ends. A committee of the board 
of trustees was selected to plan the cam- 
paign. The assistance of the pastor was 
asked and he giadly sat in on most of the 
preliminary meetings. By the time the 
drive came off the entire parish was prac- 
tically 160 per cent behind the thing. 
Twenty men were selected by the trustees 
to act as canvassers. And not one of 
them refused. A letter was sent out on 
Wednesday and the drive was held on the 
following Sunday afternoon. The pastor 
gave a detailed notice from the pulpit 
that morning and had spoken briefly on 
the subject the previous Sunday morning. 
The twenty men met in the church at 2 
p. m. The names were divided among 
them, no man having more than eight or 
ten. By 5 o'clock all of the men were back 
and the results were being tabulated. 
Some individuals had not been seen. The 
ceanvassers were asked to see them within 
the coming week. The results have sur- 
passed even our highest expectations. 
To date, with a very few names as yet 
unheard from, the income provided for 
through pledges stands well over $3,000, 
an increase of between $1,400 and $1,500. 
This means that the people are supporting 
the church through pledges in a sound, 
business like manner, leaving the societies 
free to work for other things. The most 
surprising thing of it all was the ease with 
which it was accomplished. Nobody ob- 
jected to a thing, everything ran off with- 
out a hitch, due, probably, to the fact that 
the financial condition and requirements 
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of the church were put openly and square 
ly before the people, and it was made 
plain that to meet these requirements there 
had to be a great and general increase in 
individual pledges. We are proud of _be- 
ing in line with the rest of the churches 
that have accepted the Five Year Program. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. The service given on na- 
tional Young People’s Sunday by the 
Young People’s Christian Union was un- 
usually interesting and helpfui. Six 
young people took part. In his address, 
Frank B. Chatterton briefiy reviewed the 
history of Christian belief in the doctrine 
of. Universalism, which he showed to be 
the living of a Christlike life, based upon 
the example and moral teachings of Jesus, 
like a house built upon the rock. Miss 
Mildred Read pointed out the methods by 
which the young may attain the highest 
standards of character and conduct by 
the aid of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, and by personal efforts to apply 
the principles which they have learned. 

Lowell, Grace —Rey. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. The church school is planning for an 
officers’ and teachers’ dinner in December, 
at which there will be a speaker on Re 
ligious Education. The Men’s Club will 
have a turkey supper on Dec. 14 with a 
Christmas tree, Santa Claus, and a gift 
for every one. The meeting of the Y. P. 
C. U. on Nov. 14, conducted by Miss 
Dorothy Smith, was addressed by the state 
president, Miss Myrtle O. Belyea. The 
fair, recently held, was a decided success. 
The total receipts, it is expected, will be 
over $1,000. The annual coffee party was 
held on Thursday, Dec. 2. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. All of the Protestant churches 
of Swampscott united upon an every 
member canvass on Dec. 5. Our church 
has voted to have its fiscal year begin with 
Jan. 1. A Men’s Club has been organized 
with W. P. Norcross as president. The 
secretary is Raymond Hussey. The first 
speaker was Rev. Garfield Morgan, one of 
the leading ministers of Lynn. The 
annual Christmas sale by the Ladies’ 
Unit was held on Friday, Dec. 3. A sup- 
per on the same evening was followed by 
an entertainment. The newly organized 
Junior Union meets each Sunday after- 
noon at 4 o'clock. The younger boys 
have been formed into a club known as 
the John Murray Pioneers. Meetings 
are held each Monday evening. 

Haverhill.—Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, 
pastor. Our church school is stronger in 
many ways than it wasa yearago. Twelve 
new members have been added to our roll 
this fall. The kindergarten has a larger 
enrollment than forsome time. In October 
a party was given for the Cradle Roll, 
Kindergarten, and Primary children, the 
Cradle Roll superintendent having charge. 
A successful parents’ and teachers’ meet- 
ing was held in October. An entertain- 
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ment by members of the school was fol- 
lowed by discussion upon having the 
church school session precede the church 
service. A great deal of time was spent 
by the minister and his assistant last 
June, in arranging an entire new curriculum 
for all grades. The Woman’s Club of the 
church gave the school $50. Screens to 
separate the classes, burlap for pictures, 
blackboards, and other small supplies have 
been added to our equipment. The Ladies’ 
Circle have given the school $50 toward 
equipment for the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment. Our teachers’ meetings have been 
well attended. Four are attending the 
Community Training School. An Inter- 
mediate Y. P. C. U. meets on Sunday aiter- 
noons with an average attendance of ten. 
There are two Camp-fire groups, one 
Senior and one Junior. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Tuesday, 
Noy. 2, the Woman’s Union held its all- 
day meeting. The Church Aid spent the 
morning session sewing for the sale, and 
the Mission Circle continued the study of 
Moslem Women. A luncheon was served 
at noon under the direction of Mrs. Ella 
R. Hayes. In the afternoon through the 
courtesy of the Church Film Company, 
several reels of educational and social 
service nature were given. On Thursday 
evening, Nov. 4, under the auspices of the 
Mission Circle, an illustrated lecture on 
“Scenic America” was given by Henry 
Warren Poor. -A one-day fair was held 
on Tuesday, Nov. 9, in connection with 
the regular monthly supper. The fair 
was under the direction of Mrs. Walter 
Howard, chairman of the Church Aid, 
and the supper was served under the 
direction of Mrs. William Swift. The 
leading events of the month was the open- 
ing of the new stage in the parish house. 
The First Universalist Players, under the 
direction of Mrs. Edwin M. Powers, pre- 
sented “June Time” to a large gathering. 
The new curtain of deep red velour was 
greatly admired. The following night the 
Men’s Club had their regular meeting. 
Moving pictures were enjoyed, and a lunch 
of frankfurts and doughnuts was served. 
On Sunday, Nov. 21, the chancel was 
filled with fruits and vegetables artistically 
arranged, and given by the church people 
to fill Thanksgiving baskets. Dr. Leigh- 
ton gave a fine sermon on Thanksgiving, 
and solos were sung by the new 
soprano soloist, Miss Edna Holdsworth. 
The Tuesday before Thanksgiving about 
twenty ladies gathered in the kitchen of the 
parish house and under the direction of 
Mrs. R. Y. Gifford, president of the 
Woman’s Union, thirty baskets were filled 
with Thanksgiving dinners for the needy 
of the city. Ten fancy baskets of fruit, 
nuts, candy and jelly were sent to the 
sick and shut-ins of the church. An 
exhibition of “Friendship dolls” was 
held in the parish house, Nov. 26, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Church 


Societies. Miss Jessie Sherwood described 
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the Doll Festival held annually in Japan 
and Mrs. Yazuko Fujishiro gave a greet- 
ing in Japanese. The Y. P. C. U., under 
the leadership of Miss Mildred Orcutt, and 
the Intermediate Department are doing 
splendid work. 

~ Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tom- 
linson, D. D., pastor. A lecture course 
covering Dr. Tomlinson’s travels the past 
summer began Oct. 26. Over 500 course 
tickets have been sold. A motor corps, 
the idea of Mrs. Emil Zaeder, has been 
organized. The plan is to furnish motor 
service to the church workers that their 
work may be facilitated. The annual 
fair was held on Dec. 2 from 10 a. m. to 
10 p.m. The chairman was Mrs. S. A. 
Ellsworth. On Saturday, Oct. 26, Mrs. 
Thelma MecConnell’s class visited the 
Clara Barton Birthplace in North Oxford. 
While there, and in the room where Clara 
Barton was born, a Clara Barton Guild 
was organized. 

Malden—Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. The Y. P. C. U. had full charge 
of the morning service on Young People’s 
Day. Our Union has over thirty active 
members. It has won the banner for the 
largest increase in membership in the 
state the past two years. On Nov. 21, 
the second annual every member canvass 
was conducted. Forty men ate dinner 
together immediately after the church 
service, then started at once on the can- 
vass. The budget for 1927 is $14,400, the 
largest the church has ever had. The 
men who put over the canvass were mem- 
bers of the Universalist Associates. The 
Middlesex Association of the Y. P. C. 9. 
held its service in our church on Sunday 
evening, Noy. 28. Dr. van Schaick of the 
Christian Leader gave the address. The 
annual Traveler’s Sale is set for Monday, 
Dee. 6. 


Medford Hillside.—On a recent Sunday, 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle preached to a 
good congregation, and the service was 
enriched by music from the new young 
people’s choir, under the direction of Mrs. 
Luna Brown and Mr. Dennison. The choir 
_is soon to be vested. Miss Earle met the 
Sunday school teachers on the following 
Tuesday evening at the home of the su- 
perintendent, Miss Mabel Sweetser, for 
conference and planning. Committees 
‘were appointed for a Christmas pageant 
and the usual Christmas party for the 
children. Mrs. Marjorie Wood was chosen 
Cradle Roll superintendent, and Miss 
Ruth Drowne director to represent the 
school in the Sabbath School Union. A 
weekly conference is to be held during 
December with Miss Earle as leader, each 
meeting emphasizing some phase of teach- 
er training. At the first of these Mrs. 
Mary Chamberlain will give a demonstra- 
tion of handwork. The Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Albert C. 
Allen, held a chicken pie supper and 
Christmas sale Dec. 9. The Knights of 
King Arthur meet every Friday evening 


in the vestry. The organization of a 
chapter of the Queens of Avalon is con- 
templated. During December the Y. P 
C. U. will study “Islam on Trek.” 

Arlington.—Rev. Charles F. Patterson, 
pastor. The policeman surely had a busy 
time handling the crowds in attendance 
on “Main Street,’ our fair held Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Nov. 30 and Dee. 1. 
Attractive red brick front stores, and one 
or two white shingled houses, along with 
Aunt Abigail’s Garden, presented a very 
fine appearing “Main Street.”” A turkey 
dinner was served on Tuesday evening to 
a large number and on Wednesday eve- 
ning very nearly twice as many as had 
been expected were served a New England 
dinner. Tuesday evening an entertain- 
ment was given in the parish house, while 
Wednesday evening the baby grand opera 
“IT Smell Smoke” was presented in the 
vestry. During the presentation of the 
opera, the stores on “Main Street’? were 
razed in order that the Grand Carmival 
dance might be held. 


New York 

Little Falls ——Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The ministers of this section of 
the valley are holding regular monthly 
meetings in this church. These get-to- 
gethers are proving most inspiring and 
helpful. The ministers are publishing a 
monthly bulletin called “The Mohawk 
Valley Universalist." The first issue, 
edited by Dr. Taylor, and sent to 1,050 
families, was received with much en- 
thusiasm. On Nov. 21, our church was 
filled. Special music by the Methodist 
Sunday school orchestra and a strong 
Thanksgiving sermon brought words of 
praise from every one. On Nov. 25, the 
union Thanksgiving service was held in 
our chureh. Mr. Richersoll of the Lu- 
theran church preached the sermon. The 
Clara Barton play was given on Nov. 19 
before a full house. It was financially and 
otherwise very successful. On Nov. 21 
our special offering for the Japan Mission 
was received. Although it rained on 
Nov. 17 forty-five ladies attended our 
missionary meeting to hear Miss Ann 
Burrell, who has just returned from mis- 
sionary work in China. Our church is 
doing a great deal of philanthropic and 
missionary work. On Nov. 5, Mr. Brooks 
preached in the Newville union church. 

Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
The minister had a birthday recently, 
and the people in the church wanted to 
make him a real birthday present. There- 
fore, they did not buy him an automobile 
or a new house, but twenty-three of them 
voluntarily came forward and joined the 
church. This is all the more significant 
when it is remembered that there have 
been nearly fifty other accessions within 
recent months. A member of the parish 
reports that not in years ha& the church 
been in such flourishing condition. 


Rhode Island 

Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. The Dramatic Society of 
the Harrisville church on Dee. 13 presented 
the drama, “And Home Came Ted,” in 
our assembly hall. On Nov. 12, the Men’s 
Club was host in a unign father and son 
banquet. Delegations came from two 
Congregational churches and Elmwood 
Christian church. The supper was served 
to 175 men and boys under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Sewing Society. The speakers 
were Rev. John N. Mark of the Fall River 
Unitarian church and Rev. Leroy C. Perry, 
one of the few survivors of the Indians of 
Rhode Island. On Nov. 21, ninety young 
ladies of the Order of the Rainbow were 
guests at the morning service. Visitors to 
the services of this church are amazed at 
the number of young folks present. The 
Panadelphic Class of young men will have 
a strong basketball team in the Y. M.C. A. 
Church League. The Girl Scouts and the 
Y. P. C. U. are responsible for the two 
“Friendship dolls’ which will be sent to 
Japan. The Mission Circle will present 
“The Old Peabody Pew” on Dee. 29. 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga.—Rev. B. H. Clark, pas- 
tor. The attendance during October was 
better than in any month during the pres- 
ent pastorate. The Y. P. C. U. had the 
Hallowe'en Social in the church basement 
this year. We are having good programs 
followed by a short talk by the minister. 
The Mid-year Rally of the “Tennalaga” 
Union will be held with us during the 
holidays; we expect delegates from the 
three states, and have invited the Unitarian 
churches to send representatives. The 
Clara Barton Guild at a recent meeting 
eut paper-dolls to send to Mrs. Cary for 
her Japanese kindergartners. The Guild 
plans to do some definite work of good will 
each month. Armistice day was observed 
with a patriotic program following our 
monthly parish supper. Mr. Sam Borisky, 
commander of the local post of the 
American Legion, was the speaker. The 
W. M. U. made two dozen garments for 
the Vine Street Orphanage at the Novem- 
ber meeting. Mrs. Currier, the president, 
gave a Friendship doll, and Mrs. Clark 
dressed it. A “‘bon vyoyage’’ program was 
given for her just before she left for New 
York to join the other dolls bound for 
Japan. The last Sunday in October the 
minister exchanged pulpits with Mr. A. 
Constantine Adams, of the Union Congre- 
gational Church at East Lake. On Nov. 
14 the Y. P. C. U. had entire charge of the 
services and the pastor preached at the 
Congregational church in Soddy. The 
trustees granted permission for the minis- 
ter to go out a few days in the interest 
of the Christmas seal sale, and while on 
one of these trips he had the pleasure of 
preaching in a former parish. We are 
planning to sing carols this year, as well 
as to put on a Christmas program. With 
the new year we expect to try out a few 
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new plans, and barring an epidemic of 
illness, such as we have had this last 
spring and summer, we believe 1927 will 
be a banner year. 
* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 2) 

When I go toWashington I shall be dis- 
franchised, and there is a deeper signif- 
icance to that disfranchisement than 
what people usually attach to it. Who 
owns Washington? Not the people who 
live there. It is owned by the men living 
in Kansas and New York and Texas and 
Oklahoma, and theoretically those men 
have just as much to say about what goes 
on there as the residents. That sense of 
proprietary interest colors our attitude 
toward everything in Washington, educa- 
tional and industrial projects as well as 
political. And so it is of considerable 
consequence that our church be worthily 
represented there. Many mansions of 
millionaires outshine the White House in 
spaciousness and equipment, but not in 
dignity or appropriateness. It is a worthy 
place for our President to live. It is fit- 
ting that our national church in Wash- 
ington be worthily housed as a symbol of 
the denomination. 

“As Universalists we all feel pride in 
what has been done in Arlington and 
Salem. We are proud of our churches 
there. But, after all, our feeling is one of 
fraternal pleasure in the accomplishments 
of our brethren. If they had erected 
monstrosities we would have shrugged our 
shoulders and said: ‘It’s too bad, but if 
they can stand it we can. It’s their 
funeral.’ We don’t feel that way about 
Washington. What is done in Washington 
will be our funeral if it is bad, and our 
glory if it is good. Shall we expect the 
people living in Washington to fulfil the 
anticipations which all of us automatically 
feel? Shall we say to them, ‘We expect 
you to do a fitting thing and to pay for it,’ 
or shall we tell them that we are going to 
help them pay for it? 

“The favorable reaction of many Uni- 
versalist visitors to the Capital to the 
Washington church will be of great value 
to the denomination. They will have a 
new sense of the importance oi the Uni- 
versalist Church when they find that it 
has appreciated the importance of the 
architectural clothing of a great senti- 
ment. They will go back with a sense of 
pride in their local Universalist church 
because it is a part of an enterprise of 
great vision. 

“Besides all that, the Washington 
Memorial Church will be a gesture of 
confidence in ourselves. Through it we 
will make an impression on the rest of the 
ecclesiastical world, who are scrutinizing 
us with care just now. We have passed 
through three phases in our relation tothe 
ecclesiastical world. First we were in 
conflict with them, then they were indif- 
ferent to us, and now they are beginning 
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to examine us with interest. They are 
saying, ‘It looks as if this group of people 
have been made trustees of the very es- 
sence of the faith which has become the 
faith of us all.’ They are watching to see 
how seriously we are taking this sense of 
stewardship. I have no intellectual under- 
standing of that type of mind which sees 
in this growing appreciation of the mean- 
ing of Universalism a reason for the slack- 
ening of our zeal. We have the greatest 
opportunity we have ever had in the world, 
because we are confronted for the first 
time with hospitable minds in other 
churches. They are at least willing to give 
us credit for good intentions. Ii they 
find us timid and apologetic they will 
say, ‘Those Universalists have a great 
faith but it had better be turned over to 
somebody who appreciates it.’ Let us act 
so that they will say, ‘We have the proof 
that the Universalist faith is God’s own 
gift to men because of what it produces.’ 
If we don’t take the Universalist Church 
seriously the world won’t. 

“The greatness of the Lynn church dates 
from the time when a group of laymen be- 
gan to take it seriously. In 1873, when 
they determined to build a new church, 
the whole town laughed at them. But 
they set out to convince the city of Lynn 
that the Universalist church was there 
forever. That church has a great heroic 
tradition, for when the great financial panic 
of 1873 wiped out the fortunes of a large 
number of men who had pledged support 
for the new church, and when everybody 
was saying that it was a failure, the answer 
of the trustees of that church was three 
pledges for $30,000. If I had said no to 
this call to the Washington church I know 
that the Lynn people would have felt 
that their man wasn’t measuring up to 
the tradition to which he belonged. 

“T feel that the Washington church can 
be developed into a great missionary cen- 
ter for the Universalist faith. i dream of 
making it one of the centers in America 
of the faith of which we Universalists are 
trustees, a center of tremendous range and 
influence. There are two ways of doing 
missionary work, one to go to people, and 
the other to stay in the center to which 
people are continually coming. From 
every Universalist parish in the country 
somebody will come to Washington sooner 
or later. Why, Mrs. Perkins and I have 
already given fifty different invitations to 
people to spend the night with us when 
they come there! By putting a Conven- 
tion Church in the path of the people we 
will keep them in touch with the Uni- 
versalist denomination. 

“The only thing that gives me the slight- 
est pause in this matter is the problem of 
impressing on our people the deadly peril 
of any attitude which would suggest 
timidity or vacillation or uncertainty. We 
rightly stress the importance of making 
our weak churches strong. I wonder if we 
understand the importance of making our 
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strong churches stronger. What our feel- 
ing is in this regard will be shown in the 
way the Lynn church is dealt with from 
now on, as well as in our treatment of the 
Washington project. Any minister or lay- 
man who is blocking this Washington plan 
to-day is guilty of making the whole 
church, which ought to tower above all its 
parts, sink to a level below that of loca 
churches. : 
“T am giving up what has become my 
very deepest life in the belief that I shall 
achieve a deeper life through a larger serv- 
ice, and in so doing I am counting on the 
co-operation of all of you.” . 
Aiter Dr. Perkins’s address Mr. Mil 
burn rose to announce the death of the 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, pastor 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
and President Hadley instructed the sec- 
retary to prepare an appropriate testi- 
monial of the sympathy of the meeting. - 
The meeting then adjourned to Dr. 
van Schaick’s apartment on the top floor, 
where a buffet lunch was served. : 
s Dicks 


* * 


A FAREWELL PARTY 
(Continued from page 21) 
eurselves if we would and would not 

separate ourselves if we could. 

“Bless Thou our country and help us to 
understand that she is exalted among 
the nations of the earth by the oppor- 
tunity to become the servant of all and to 
exemplify a true Christianity. 

“Be Thou with the people of the Sunrise 
Kingdom, those of mature years and those 
who are just developing the ideas and 
ideals by which their lives will be molded, 
and give them assurance that here across 
the seas they have thoughtful and loving 
friends who desire to know and be known, 
to help and be helped. 

“We thank Thee for the privilege of 
this ceremony, earnestly desiring that 
these beautiful messengers of good-will 
may be received in the spirit in which 
they are sent and that they and the 
thousands of others going with them may 
help to cement the nations in mutual 
respect and service and may do much for 
the establishment of Thy Kingdom. 
Amen.” 

The ceremonies closed with the singing 
of the Japanese national anthem by Miss 
Myrtle Belyea. 

DAH. 
* * 
THE MANUALS OF THE NATIONAL 
- LAYMEN’S COMMITTEE 


The National Laymen’s Committee 
would like to call attention once again to 
the three booklets which it has issued as 
aids to churches in their efforts to become 
more efficient in every department of 
their work. They are “Financial Plan,’’ 
“Publicity Manual,” and “Organization 
and Administration Manual.” 

The first two books are more or less 
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familiar to our churches; the latter has 


- been printed only a very short time and 


has not been so widely distributed. One 
of our ministers recently wrote us as fol- 
lows: | 

“Will you be so kind as to send me six 


“copies of the ‘Organization and Adminis- 


tration Manual?’ I have found the book- 
let most helpful to me in my work, and 


wish to place a copy in the hands ofeach 


member of our special committee which 
has been appointed to study and work out 
a plan for the reorganization of our 
church.” 

All three of these books are available 
for distribution upon application to the 
National Layman’s Committee, 176 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mass. 


* * 


THE NEW YORK. STATE Y. P..C. U. 


A very successful session of the New 
York State Y. P. C. U. was held in the 
First Universalist Church and Gunnison 
Memorial Chapel at Canton, Noy. 26-28. 

The convention opened Friday evening 
with a banquet served by the Universalist 
women in the Eastern Star dining hall. 
About one hundred attended. Addresses 
of welcome were given by Rev. Harry 
Adams Fersey, for the church, Dr. Rich- 
ard Edcy Sykes, for the university, Dr. 
Bruce W. Erotherston for the Theological 
School, and Nathan Morrell for the local 
Union. lr. Fay Parsons, a member of 
the State Convention Board, spoke briefly. 
Response to the address of welcome was 
made Ly Mr. William Crawford, vice- 
president of the state Union. Mr. Carl 
H. Olson, president of the General (Na- 
tional) Union, brought greetings from that 
organization. The address of the eve- 
ning was given by Rev. J. A. Judge, of 
Cortland. He advised the young people 
not to fear, but to court new ways of 
looking at life and new ways of doing 
things. Dr. Sykes said that the whole aim 
of his administration is to emphasize the 
things for which the Young People’s 
Christian Union stands. Mr. Hersey spoke 
of the permanence of the young people’s 
religious movement. 

_ Reports were made on Saturday morn- 
ing by the following officers, which showed 
the progress the Y. P. C. U. of New York 
State is making: Secretary’s report, 
Thelma Burtis Elliot. Treasurer’s report, 
William R. Settgas.. Departmental re- 
ports: Legion of the Cross, Lyman Achen- 
back; Devotional and Missionary Educa- 
tion, Idalia Whitcomb; Onward, Cleon 
Wait; Press, Paul Allison; Recreation, 
Helen E. Everett; Permanent Fund, 
William R. Settgas; Efficiency Fund, Wil- 
liam E. Crawford; Social, Douglass H. 
Petrie; Junior Union, Marion Marble. 

The Saturday session was devoted to 
business till half-part three, when adjourn- 
ment was taken that the delegates might 
see the campus and buildings of the uni- 
versity. Professor Cram gave them an in- 
forma] orzan recital. The annual recep- 


tion was held Saturday evening in the 
Brewer Field House. 

Officers elected: President, William Rus- 
sell, Potsdam; vice-president, William 
Crawiord, Brooklyn; secretary, Marian 
Trefethen, Syracuse; treasurer, William 
R. Settgas, Syracuse; trustees, Douglas 
Petrie, Syracuse and Paul Allison, Auburn; 
member of Executive Board, Nathan C, 
Morrell, Canton. 

A memorial service for the late Chester 
F. Lewis was held Saturday morning. 
The new efficiency cup, for excellence in all 
departments of work, will be named the 
Chester F. Lewis Memorial Cup. Among 
the resolutions was one declaring the op- 
position of the young people to offensive 
wariare. Another resolution favored in- 
creasing the fellowship and co-operation 
between liberal religious bodies. 

Sunday morning Mr. Ulrich conducted 
the service of worship in the Gunnison 
Memorial Chapel. Prof. H. P. Morrell 
delivered the occasional sermon, “The 
Chivalry of the Cross.’”’ President Russell 
read the Scripture lesson and Rev. C. C. 
Blauvelt offered the prayer. The next 
session of the convention will be held in 
Rochester. Music was furnished by a large 
choir of young people from the Universalist 
church and by Harmon Gehr, violinist, and 
Prof. Frank Merrill Cram. The commun- 
ion service was observed, with Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey officiating. 

Sunday afternoon Prof. Edson R. Miles 
read ‘“The Wolf of Gubbio.” 


* * 


THANKSGIVING DAY IN MINNE- 
APOLIS 


Again the Church of the Redeemer, 


Minneapolis, was host to the Park Avenue 
Congregational Church in a union Thanks- 
giving service. Dr. Shutter and Mr. 
Reamon assisted in the service, but the 
sermon of the morning was given by Rev. 
William E. Dudley, D. D., pastor of Park 
Avenue Church, on ‘‘Fundamental Thanks- 
giving.” 

The choir of the Church of the Re- 
deemer gave two beautiful numbers, and 
then the great audience was given a treat 
most rare! Thirty-five “pilgrims of 
1926” sang E. S. Hosmer’s Thanksgiving 
cantata, “The Pilgrims of 1620.” These 
pilgrims of to-day were young men and 
women recruited from the extension 
division classes of our Minneapolis public 
schools, and trained by one of the Music 
Department supervisors. It was a sight 
never to be forgotten as the young women 
in blue gowns, with white neckerchiefs, 
aprons and caps, took their places in the 
choir loft, followed by the young men 
in correspondingly picturesque costumes. 
As we listened, we wondered from what 
countries these modern pilgrims had 
journeyed, for we noted such names as 
these in the list: Thomas Czycon, Yole 
Dimeff, Hilda Johnson, Bessie King, 
Harry Kraft, Anna Van Druten, Alex 
Cramer, and others of equally interesting 


conjecture. And then it came over us that 
here in this very chorus was exemplified 
the very thing of which Dr. Dudley had 
been talking—the binding together of 
men as brothers in spite of differences of 
breeding, race and temperament! ‘The 
beginning of thankfulness is friendliness!’ 
As director of Extension" Division classes, 
Miss Katherine M. Kohler must have 
caught such a vision long ago, and then 
sought to express it in the universal lan- 
guage—music! 
E.M. HA, 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 

Previously reported 
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CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 747. De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., 1. Osage, Iowa, 4. Water- 
loo, lowa, 2. Total, 754. 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 


The second Public Meeting of the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts was held on Dec. 2 at 
the Beacon Universalist Church in Brook- 
line, with the president, Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson, in the chair. 

A goodly company gathered at 10.30 to 
listen to words of welcome, to which Rev. 
Isabella Macduff responded. 

Dr. Geo. E. Huntley, the first speaker 
of the morning, revived our enthusiasm 
for work in the Near East, as he sketched 
the work which America has been doing 
during these years of need. Personal 
service and money are still needed, and 
we should remember the members of our 
church who have worked there—Miss Ruth 
Woodis of Worcester, Mr. Henry Murphy 
of Lawrence, and Miss Inez Webster of 
Galesburg. It was Miss Webster who led 
so many orphans to safety during the re- 
cent earthquake. 

The second speaker of the morning was 
Rev. Stanley Spear, who told of his trip 
to Europe and his visit to Miss Mildred 
Aldrich, author of “A Hilltop on the 
Marne.” He also told of his visit to 
Athens, Constantinople and Palestine. 

The closing number was a solo by Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe. 

The afternoon session opened with or- 
gan music after which Mrs. J. C. Geyer 
sang a solo: ““Open the Gates.” 


The address of the a ternoon was given 
by Miss Clementina Fut!er of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, her subject being 
“The School Question in Mexico.” 

Miss Butler, having lived in Mexico 
for six years, spoke with authority. She 
pictured the history of the Mexican race 
making its way from Alaska to Mexico, 
being led by a promise that they were to 
seek for a home until they found an eagle 
perched upon a rock in the water surround- 
ed by a growth of cactus. 

She showed a beautiful Mexican flag 
made of three bands, green, white and 
red, on the center of which the emblem of 
the eagle and the cactus appears. 

The speaker emphasized the friendly 
relations which should prevail between 
neighbors, and begged us to know that 
President Calles is trying to improve 
conditions which need a drastic remedy. 

Aiter a duet by Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. 
Geyer a series of impersonations followed: 
America was portrayed by Mrs. Louise 
Chace Filene, and the Christian Church 
by Mrs. Nellie Friend. Miss Beulah Cone 
took the part of Maria of Mexico and 
Enriquata of Mexico was portrayed by 
Miss Hester Cushing. 

ACCEPTS IMPORTANT NEW YORK 
POST 


There is something of destiny about the 
job of Sunday school superintendent. 
First Henry Niven went from that post 
to a fine position in Attleboro, then Seth 
Carkin was singled out by the Packard 
School of New York to be its principal. 
Now William H. Earle, assistant superin- 
tendent, leaves us to become the New 
York representative of the Koppers 
Company, mammoth corporation, build- 
ers of coke ovens and gas manufacturing 
appliances. Mr. Earle is now superintend- 
ent of gas production for the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation.—Our Out- 
look. (Rochester, N.Y.) 

SE: 
JAMES BALLOU INMAN 


James Ballou Inman passed from this 
life to the life ‘“‘yonder’ on Monday, 
Nov. 22, 1926. He was seventy-three 
years of age. He was the son of Rey. 
James Anderson Inman (“Father Inman’’), 
whom-he greatly resembled- in physical 
characteristics as well as in qualities of 
mind and heart. When his body lay 
“fn state” in the chapel which his father 
built for the Universalist church, under 
the picture of that father which was 
“Uncle Ballou’s” gift to the chapel, even 
little children went away to say, “How 
like.” After long weeks of lingering illness, 
during which he was devotedly served by 
wife and family and kin, he just “fell on 
sleep”’ with his last words of “I am going 
to sleep,” still on his lips. On Nov. 24 
amidst a day of glorious sunshine, in the 
presence of a concourse of “kin” and 
friends, his worn-out body was laid to rest 
as he had requested, at the foot of his 
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“preacher” father’s grave. The service was 
conducted by his pastor, Rev. Hannah 
Jewett Powell, whose theme was, ‘He 
giveth His beloved sleep.’’ Hymns of joy 
and faith were sung by a choir of the 
valley people, and all sang with them in 
the sure hope of a future as well as a 
present, “hid with Christ in God.” ‘Uncle 
Ballou” is survived by four sons and two 
daughters as well as by one brother, 
James Pingree Inman, and five sisters. 
* * 


THREE NEW YORK CHURCHES 


The Universalist churches of Herkimer, 
Newport and Middleville, New York, 
of which Rev. W. H. Skeels is minister, 
have combined to provide an assistant 
who shall be in charge of the general parish 
work with especial attention to Sunday 
school work and the oversight of work 
with young people. 

Rev. Harriet E. Druley, now of Nunda, 
N. Y., has been secured to take charge of 
this work. Miss Druley is a graduate of 
the Canton Theological School, and has, 
since her ordination in 1922, given especial 
attention to the class of work that she is 
to have oversight of in these churches. She 
will make her home in Middleville and 
spend a portion of each week in Herkimer 
and Newport under the direction of Mr. 
Skeels. Extensive alterations are now 
being made in the basement of the Her- 
kimer church, which will provide much 
needed conveniences. New maps covering 
every phase of Bible history will be in- 
stalled as well as additional blackboard 
facilities. Teachers will be encouraged 
to avail themselves of the best Teacher 


Training Schools and Institutes. 
* * 


FROM DR. POTTERTON’S PAPER 


The sale of the church property has 
advanced to the point of binding the 
business arrangement by signing the con- 
tract. This was done Monday, Nov. 22, 
in the office of the Home Title Company. 

The contract was signed by Mr. Mur- 
ray, representing the Church of Our 
Father, and Dr. Moorland of the Nazarene 
Church. The Nazarene Church then paid 
the sum of $5,000,00. When the title 
passes on July 1, 1927, the Nazarene 
Church will pay to our church one half, 
at least, of the purchase price, in cash. 

The selling committee from the Church 
of Our Father was Messrs. John G. Mur- 
ray, Henry L. Brant, Charles Burbank, 
Edward S. Watkins and Leon A. Whit- 
ney. Upon Mr. Murray, as chairman, 
fell the burden of making the business ar- 
rangement, and with patience and endur- 
ance he gave days of time to the necessary 
bargaining. In his important work Mr. 
Murray was loyally supported by the com- 
mittee. In the consummation Mr. Brant 
with his legal knowledge and skill rendered 
meritorious service. 

Mr. Murray and the committee have 
earned the appreciation of the members 
of the society, and it is a pleasure—the 
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least we can do—to courteously and 
heartily thank them for the valuable ser- 
vice rendered with ability and success. 

We congratulate the Nazarene Church 
upon securing the great church property 
at a most reasonable price. As Congrega- 
tionalists they will carry on the traditions 
of the church, and we know that “the 
faith once delivered to the saints’ will 
have vital expression. May the good God 


guide us, and bless them.—The Little 
Minister (Brooklyn). 
* * 
UNIVERSALISM IN THE MOHAWK 
VALLEY 


“The Mohawk Valley Universalist’’ 
has been issued by Rev. Seth Brooks of 
Little Falls, N. Y., as a suggested paper 
for the Universalist churches of the Mo- 
hawk region. The leading article on the 
Mohawk Valley Universalist territory is 
as follows: 

“Very early in the history of the nation, 
Universalist ideas appealed to the people 
of this valley. Something in sturdy charac- 
ter, in hills and forest, field and winding 
streams, prepared the way for some better 
hope for men. Faithful ministers served 
faithfully people in small places. In one 
case three-quarters of a village preferred 
Universalism. In another a whole village 
was divided between Universalists and 
Unitarians. Dr. Walker believes that in 


despite of neglects, factions and seeming 


failings of some organizations, no denomi- 
nation could muster as many adherents in 
this territory outside the large cities. 
The work done by the pioneers made the 
nation and the state—more recently the 
world—richer. It is up to you and me to 
carry it forward. The valley needs—the 
world needs—more aggressive Universal- 
ism. It needs every one of us as ministers 
of Christ and stewards of the unveiled 
mystery of the Infinite love. The belief 
that our gospel has done its work or that 
other denominations will do our work for 
us is the delusion of either laziness or 
ignorance. Still we hear the old idiocy 
charged against us about men being 
saved regardless of what we do or are. 
Still is preached salvation by ‘transporta- 
tion’ rather than by transformation in 
the slow building of character. None can 
do our work for us. 

“This first issue of the Mohawk Uni- 
versalist goes to at least a thousand families 
of but a part of the territory known as ‘the 
valley.’ It isa hand stretched out to each 
and all of the members of these families. 
It says the willingness of the ministers 
whose addresses and telephone numbers 
appear to help. They will not only per- 
form marriages and attend funerals, but 
will gladly come to address groups of 
people who wish to hear of the good news 
of God’s impartial love and the assurance 
that those who march under the banners 
of righteousness march under the sign of 
the ultimate victory for good over evil, 
and help you to serve better.” 
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Notices 


FORD HALL SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


Dee. 12. Noel Sargent—‘‘The Open Shop.’ 
James H. Maurer—‘The Closed Shop.” 

Dec. 19. Prof. Harry A. Overstreet—‘‘Problems 
of Adult Personality.”’ 


Dee. 26. Morris Hillquit—‘‘Our Changing Sociai 
Order.” 
Jan. 2. Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


Jan. 16. Anna Louise Strong. 
Jan. 23. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 


| 
t 
| 
| Jan. 9. John Langdon-Davies. 
| 
l 
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Jan. 30. Frank Tannenbaum—‘‘Mexico.” 
ee A 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Letter of license for one year granted to- Miss 
Mary F. Slaughter. Renewed letter of license for 
one year to Miss S. Laurine Freeman. Letter of 
license as ordained clergyman for one year granted 
to Rev. Edwin L. Noble. 

Rev. Clarence L. Eaton accepted by transfer from 
Maine. 

Notices were received of the acceptance of Rev. 
H. E. Latham and Rev. John B. Reardon by New 
Hampshire; Rev. L. L. Lewis by Vermont; Rev, 
L. A. Owen by Illinois; and Rev. W. D. Veazie by 
Maine. 

As Miss Alice V. Jewel does not desire the re- 
newal of her license, which expires Nov. 30, 1926, 
her name has been dropped. : 

Samuel T, Cushing, Secretary. 
5 Tee 3 


TOWARD A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF PALESTINE 


The following lectures are to be given under the 
auspices of the church school of the First Universalist 
Church of Salem, Mass., Friday evenings at 8 o’clock. 
Single tickets 50 cents, course tickets $1.00. 

Jan. 14. Mrs. Jeanette W. Emrich, secretary of 
the Committee of World Friendship among Children 
of the Federal Council of Churches, ‘‘A New Look at 
an Old Problem.” 

Feb. 11. Prof. Albert Bailey, of the School of Re- 
ligious Education of Boston University, ‘““The Ro- 
mance of Archeology—the Bible and the Spade.” 

eae 
NEW ENGLAND Y. P. C. U. GET-TOGETHER 


The seventh annual New England Get-Together 
of the Y. P. C. U. will be held in Woonsocket, R. I., 
at the Universalist Church House, Earle and Snow 
Streets, Jan. 1 and 2, 1927. For reservations write 
to Mr. William Wheelock, 632 South Maine Street, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


* * 


FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE OF VERMONT 
AND PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Rev. L. L. Lewis accepted on transfer from Mas- 
sachusetts. Lay license of Raymond 8S. Goodspeed 
expired. Lay license of James B. Estee renewed 
as of Feb. 6, 1926. Rev. R. F. Johonnot, D. D., 
transferred to Massachusetts, subject to action of 
that committee. Rev. Ira A. Priest accepted on 
transfer from Ohio. ; 

George F: Fortier, Clerk, 
* * 


ATTENTION, FRIENDS OF DR. GAINES 


A group of friends have united to publish “Echoes . 


of Many Moods,” by Charles Kelsey Gaines. Iry- 
ing Bacheller says: ‘‘I can not believe that there is 
any graduate of St. Lawrence who will fail to buy the 
poems of Professor Gaines for himself and others. 
It will be a handsome book, designed by Bruce Rogers 
and printed by William Edwin Rudge. It will be 
ready for Christmas. It will give lasting pleasure 
and help spread the fame of St. Lawrence. A thou- 
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sand football victories could not bring a fame so fair 
and profitable to our Alma Mater.” De luxe edition, 
100 copies, signed by Dr. Gaines and Owen D. Young, 
to whom the book is dedicated, $15. Alumni edi- 
tion, $3. Order at once of Nelson L. Robinson, 
56 Wall St., New York City. 

kx 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and vizinity will be held on 
Friday, Dec. 17, at 11 o’clock at the Winter Hill 
Universalist Church. Miss Mary E. Driscoll, Field 
Agent of the National Civic Federation, will be the 
speaker. Bring a box lunch. Coffee will be served. 

Emma R. Clough, Secretary. 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that a commission ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention will convene at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Dee. 18, 1926, at 4 p. m., for the 
examination of Miss Doris A. Swett “‘as to her fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the min- 
istry of the Universalist church.” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
The December meeting of the Sabbath School 
Union will be held at the Grove Hall Universalist 
Church on Wednesday evening, Dee. 15, 1926. 


Directors’ Meeting, 5.45 p. m. Supper, 6.30. 
Superintendents’ Institute, 7.15. Evening meeting 
7.45. 


The speaker for the evening is Mrs. Maude Eggle- 
ston Owen of Newton, a former teacher at Boston 
University and a worker ‘with girls. Mrs. Owen will 
speak on “The Greatest Task in the World.” 

To reach the church: Take a Norfolk Street car 
from the east loop at Dudley St. Leave car at Wilder 
St., Grove Hall. Church is on the corner of Wash- 
ington and Wilder Sts. 

Notify your Director by Suntlay, Dec. 12, if you 
plan to attend supper. 


Obituary 


George J. Harris, Halifax, N. S., dropped daed 
while entering the Wanderers’ Grounds to watch a 
football match in which his son was playing, on the 
afternoon of Nov. 3. Dr. Miller, who was among the 
spectators, hastened to Mr. Harris’ aid, but pro- 
nounced that death had been instantaneous. It was 
known that Mr. Harris had been suffering from high 
blood pressure for several years. Mr. Harris, who 
was seventy-seven years of age, was formerly an em- 
ployee of the Canadian National Railways, but had 
retired for several years. He is survived by his wife, 
four sons and five daughters, all of whom are residing 
at home with the exception of John, who is with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in Calgary. He was a mem- 
ber of Acadia Lodge, No. 14, A. F. and A. M. 

The funeral was held from his residence on Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 5; the burial was at Camp Hill Ceme- 
tery. Rev. T. Eric Davies, pastor of the Universalist 
church, conducted the funeral services. Mr. Harris 
and every member of his family have always been 
most ardent supporters of the church. 
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Cruising Cross Country 


By John van Schaick, Jr. 
; (Johannes) 


Author of 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
“Cruising Around a Changing World” 
Editor of 
The Christian Leader 


Half of the edition gone already. 


Remember how quickly “Cruising Around a Change World” 
ORDER NOW. 


was out of print. 


cA Welcome Christmas Gift. 


From a minister in Maine: 

“J am delighted to find in the collection the particular article entitled ‘Up On Our 
That was the one that started me reading the 
When I showed the book to my wife she said: 
‘Just the thing to read around the fireplace evenings.’ You may think of us so occupied 


Roof,’ in the Around Boston group. 
series, and I have been regular ever since. 


on many of the nights this winter.” 


Another Maine minister : 


“The author has a remarkable gift for making the commonplace, the every-day 
incidents of life, vividly interesting. He has the rare power of seeing the vitally human 
in the ordinary events around him. He makes a visit toa New England country church 


as interesting as if it were in London, Washington, Lourdes or St. Anne de Beaupre.” 


From a professor at Stanford University, California: 


“The author’s impressions of things, men and facts are all vivid, alive with his re- 
The book should make rather a wide appeal to readers who 
know him, and I hope that it will appeal to many others who don’t know him but who 
should. 
world of his fellow travelers—al! of us who exist here in this curious old world or in this 


markable kind of alertness. 


It is thoughtful, amusing in spots, and abounding in good feeling toward the 


portion of it known conventionally as the United States, whether we sit at home, rove 
city streets, travel in buses or motors or trains, or have the chance to get into the coun- 
try. His sweep is broad. He sees visions in the little commonplaces of every day life. 
I think that his book is bound to do good and to help many a reader to understand the 
meaning of the complexities which make up so much of life. I like his modest reference 
to birds and trees and flowers. His account of the Japanese cherry trees in Washington, 
together with the bit of history which he skilfully injects, is admirable and to me was 
very informing.” 


Price $2.00 postpaid. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
. WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist- Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientifie and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO.-TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
. Edwim Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘.cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod!- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has 2 new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Maza. 


Ryder Divinity School 
cf 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages fcr theological trai with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 69th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce | 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catslos 


“CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Dee. 11, 1926 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


No Christmas gift is more appreciated than a good book. Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 
When you order your books through us you are helping your own Publishing House. 


We can supply any book in print. 
The follow- 


ing list is carefully selected from the season’s newest books: 


Fiction 
The Big Mogul. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Preface toa Life. Zona Gale. $2.00. 
Harmer John. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Lord Raingo. Arnold Bennett. $2.00. 
Tish Plays the Game. Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. 
Hildegarde. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Cherry Square. GraceS. Richmond. $2.00. 
Debits and Credits. Rudyard Kipling. $2.00. 
Show Boat. Edna Ferber. $2.00. 
Her Son’s Wife. Dorothy Canfield. $2.00. 
The Kays. Margaret Deland. $2.00. 
Bellarion, the Fortunate. Rafael Sabatini. 
Labels. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.00. 
The Silver Spoon. John Galsworthy. $2.00. 
The Painted Room. Margaret Wilson. $2.00. 
Early Autumn. Lewis Bromfield. $2.00. 
Chevrons. Leonard H. Nason. $2.00. 


$2.00. 


$2.50. 


The Dark Dawn. Martha Ostenso. $2.00. 
With Eastern Eyes. Ernest Poole. $2.00. 
Half a Sovereign. Ian Hay. $2.00. 

Ways of Escape. Noel Forrest. $2.00. 

The Ninth Wave. Carl van Doren. $2.00. 
Summer Storm. Frank Swinnerton. $2.00. 


Angel. Du Bose Heyward. $2.00. 
Perella. William J. Locke. $2.00. 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 


Tampico. Joseph Hergesheimer. $2.50. 


History, Biography, Religion 

This Believing World. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 

The Story of Philosophy. Will Durant. $5.00. 
Adventurous Religion. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.00. 
Best Sermons 1926. Selected by Joseph Fort Newton. 
The Book Nobody Knows. Bruce Barton. $2.50. 
My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith. Edited by Joseph 

Fort Newton. $2.50. 

Foundations of the Republic. 
Memories of a Happy Life. 
Charles W. Eliot. 


Calvin Coolidge. $2.50. 


Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics. 
Cabot. $2.50. 

Religion in the Making. Alfred N. Whitehead. $1.50. 

Sectarian Shackles. Mrs. L. M. Travers. $1.50. 

A Faith for a New Generation. 
$1.75. 

Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity. 
$1.50. 

Business and the Church. 


Dr. Richard C. 


Jerome Davis. $2.50. 


Makers of Freedom. Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy, 


$1.50. 


New Challenge to Faith. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50. 


Darwin. Gamaliel Bradford. $3.50. 

The Family Life of George Washington. Charles Moore. 
$5.00. 

Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet. David F. Houston. 
$10.00. 


$2.50. 


Bishop William Lawrence. $5.00. 
The Man and His Beliefs. 2 vols. $10.00. 
Causes and Their Champions. M.A. Dewolfe Howe. $4.00. 


James Gordon Gilkey. 


Granville Hicks. 


Books of General Interest 


The Golden Key. Henry Van Dyke. $2.00. 

Second Book of Negro Spirituals. J. Rosamond Johnson. 
$3.50. 

The Gentle Art of Tramping. Stephen Graham. $2.50. 

On the Stream of Travel. James Norman Hall. $3.00. 

Main Street and Wall Street. William Z. Ripley. $2.50. 

American Soundings. J. St. Loe Strachey. $2.50. 

Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee. Irving Bacheller. 

Outwitting Middle Age. Dr. Carl Ramus. $2.00. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journal. Bliss Perry. $4.00. 

The Making of the Modern Mind. John H. Randall, Jr. 
$5.00. 

In Quest of the Perfect Book. William Dana Orcutt. 
$5.00. 


$2.50. 


For Boys and Girls 
Winnie-the-Pooh. A.A. Milne. $2.00. 
Jerry Muskrat at Home. Thornton Burgess. $1.50. 
Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Hugh Lofting. $2.50. 
Mr. Possum Visits the Zoo. Frances J. Farnsworth. 75 cents. 
Hunting Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 
John Martin’s Big Book. No.10. $2.50. 
The Year’s Best Stories for Boys. Selected by Ralph Henry | 
Barbour. $1.75. 
Stories of America. 
$1.75. 
When I Was a Girl in Sweden. Anna M.Hertzman. $1.25. 


For young readers. Eva March Tappan. 


Our Own Publications 

Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. 

The Abiding Life. F.W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. In- 
cluding the best of the “Front Porch Studies.’’ Dorothy 
Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. : 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. <A thoughtful book for thinking people. 
Hon. Roger S. Galer. $1.00. 

Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. Lewis 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. Irene C. Rees. 
Introduction by F. O. Hall, D/D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring es- 
says. Rev. J. F. Thompson. 50 cents. 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
D. D. $1.00. 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial 
volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 
trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee,D.D. $2.00. 


$2.00. 


J. Fort Newton, 


C. H. Leonard, D. D. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


